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THREE WAYS OF WORKING FOR 
COMB HONEY. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE BRINGS SQUARELY BEFORE US 
A MATTER OF CONSIDERABLE MOMENT TO 
HONEY-PRODUCERS. 


HE usual mode of working for comb honey is 
what is known as the “tiering-up system,” 
and without doubt there are more who use 
this system than there are of those who use 
all other systems combined; yet this does not 

certainly make it true that this plan is the best one 
there is, by any means. It often happens that the 
majority is not in the right, and so after I had 
proven, to my entire satisfaction, that there was a 
better plan to work on in raising comb honey than 
the tiering-up system, I forsook the same and turn- 
ed my attention to other plans. My chief objection 
to the tiering-up plan was, that not so much honey 
could be obtained by using it, and, worse than all the 
rest, if the utmost care was not used, the result 
would be lots of unfinished sections in the fall. 
These unfinished sections have been an “‘ eye-sore”’ 
to all the users of this plan, as the immediate past 
will testify, for many are so disgusted with them 
that they recommend that they be burned up, while 
a whole issue of one of our bee-periodicals is used in 
telling how to save them by way of feeding back ex- 
tracted honey, in order to get them filled. 

The next system most in use is what is termed the 
“side and top storing plan combined,” which I 
adopted upon leaving the tiering-up plan. By the 
use of this plan, more honey can be obtained than 
by any other plan I know of, except by using the 





lateral plan, of which I shall soon speak. The trou- 
ble with the side and top storing plan was, that it 
required much work; yet as I go over the results of 
the past while using it, I am convinced that the ex- 
tra amount of honey obtained by the use of it more 
than paid me for all the extra work the plan requir- 
ed, over the tiering-up plan. An average yield of 
over 80 lbs. of comb honey per colony, for a period 
of 15 years, is a record never attained by any of 
the advocates of that plan. A few years ago D. A. 
Jones came out with a wholly side-storing plan, the 
young brood to be kept in the center of the hive by 
means of perforated zinc, while the sections were to 
be placed between that and the older brood, which 
was to be kept on the outside. One trial of this 
proved, so far as I was concerned, that the plan was 
fallacious; and although he told us he would ex- 
plain, some years ago, I have never seen a word 
from him on the subject since; hence I have not 
enumerated this in the above three plans at all. 
While working with the side and top storing plan, I 
left a passageway under the side boxes, so that any 
bees which might be scattered around over the top 
and side of the hive, after any manipulation, could 
get back to the cluster instead of dying there, as 
is the case where no means of outlet is provided. 
This caused many to write me, asking if I meant to 
have this so; “for,” said they, ‘‘the bees will go 
around under these side boxes up into the cap over 
them, and build comb there, which they fill with 
honey.’’ I told them that this was as I wanted it, 
giving the reasons for so leaving it, and telling them 
if any colony so persisted in doing, to give more room 
by adding sections at the sides, Well, I often got 
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caught in this same fix myself, when I would be a 
little tardy in keeping up with the bees, so that I 
have often had from five to fifteen pounds of honey 
built in the cap of the hive, the bees having totravel 
from 25 to 30 inches entirely away from the brood 
to get there. This leaving the brood and storing 
honey in such amounts in the cap led me to adopt 
what I term the “lateral”’ plan of obtaining section 
honey, which plan gives me fully as much honey as 
could be obtained by the side and top box plan, with 
as little work asis required when using the tiering-up 
plan. The larger part of my hives are of the kind 
known as the “chaff hive,’”’ which gives plenty of 
room on top for all the room required by the largest 
colony, without tiering up. Over the top of these 
hives | have placed a queen-excluding honey-board, 
the queen-excluding part going over only the brood- 
apartment to the hive, the rest being a thin board 
to cover up the chaff. When the honey season ar- 
rives this is put on (quilts being used, together with 
Sawdust cuShions up to this time), and from three 
to five wide frames holding four 144-pound sections 
each are placed directly over the brood. As soonas 
these are well occupied with bees at work I add one 
or two wide frames at each side; and when these are 
occupied I add enough more to cover the top of the 
hive, if so much room is needed. In this way I ac- 
commodate the size of the colony with the needed 
room, neither giving too much nor too little, as must 
of necessity occur where the T super and others of 
a set capacity are used. As soon as the first that 
were put on are filled, they are taken off (handling by 
the wide frame only, so five pounds are handled in- 
stead of single boxes), when the partly filled sec- 
tions at each side are slid along on the honey-board 
till they come together in the center, when the 
empty ones are placed at the sides. As the 
honey season draws to a close, no more empty 
sections are put on, so that, when the season is over, 
I often have but one or two wide frames of sec- 
tions on the hive, thus doing away with more partly 
filled sections than I really need for bait sections 
the following season. 

In the above, all will see that I have all the advan- 
tages of both the former plans combined, and that, 
so as to work to the very best possible advantage. 
Well, just as I had this all wrought out, and have 
worked it to my entire satisfaction (often using the 
whole complement of wide frames over but 5 Gallup 
frames below), for the past two seasons, whatshould 
friends Root and Miller do (see page 553 of July 15th 
GLEANINGS) but upset the whole thing? Now, gen- 
tlemen, in all candor I ask, Did either one of you 
ever fully test the matter you are there talking 
about, or have you reasoned it out in theory, and 
told us that such and such would be the facts? If 
you have fully tested the matter, please tel! me how 
it came about that my bees will thus work to ad- 
vantage, and would goeven two feet or more entire- 
ly away from the brood, and there work, apparently 
as well as anywhere. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Friend D., | am very glad indeed to hear 
that your experience has been as you indi- 
cate; and I hope it will transpire that both 
myself and Dr. Miller are wrong. During 
the height of the basswood season, when we 
have such warm days and warm nights that 
the bees are inclined to get out of the hive, 
or into some place that is cooler, I can read- 
ily imagine they will go two feet away from 





the brood to store honey. Now, is it not 
true that the biggest part of ro honey 
comes from basswood, and that this accounts 
for your experience ina measure? Weoften 
have clover honey in the latter part of May 
or the first of June, when both days and 
nights are comparatively cool. Under such 
circumstances our bees show a decided aver- 
sion to getting away off from the brood ; and 
it is from many years of experience that I 
have decided to get comb honey as near the 
heart of the brood-nest as we can. Because 
the L. hive offers such facilities for gettin 
our sections right down almost into the hear 
of the brood-nest, is why I have always be- 
lieved it to be the best hive for securing comb 
honey. Havinga lot of unfinished sections to 
hold over is certainly a great drawback, and 
your plan is one of the best, if not the very 
best, for avoiding it. Are we to understand 
that you have entirely discontinued the use 
of side storing? If you have, then we are 
one step nearer toward having a unanimous 
decision that side storing in connection with 
top storing, isnotdesirable. I did not know, 
until I read the above, that you had adopted 
so much of what we call the chaff hive. 
Years ago I decided that it was the best and 
simplest arrangement for keeping bees, win- 
ter and summer, having every thing ready 
for comb honey. Where you place so many 
sections on top of the brood-nest that they 
extend over beyond the brood-combs, it 
seems to me that something equivalent to a 
chaff hive would be a necessity—that is, if 
there are no live bees under these sections 
which extend over, they ought to be blanket- 
ed or protected in some way from the changes 
of the weather. 


rr i 
THE SHAW HIVE. 





ROTHER ROOT:—Why should you think that 
“itisa little odd that Sbaw, in undertaking 
to make a movuble-comb hive, concluded 
from what he knew of bees that they would 
wax and gum the frames so fast to the hive 

they could not be taken out’? With bis uprights 
fitting close to the front and rear walls of the hive, 
how could he well come to any other conclusion? 
Mr. Chas. Dadant (see A. B. J., 1872, p. 197) says of 
the Debeauvoys hive of 1847: “The frames were as 
broad as the interior of the hive; i. e., close fitting 
at the sides. The hive worked well when 
new and empty; but after the bees had glued the 
frames, it was difficult to remove them without 
breaking the combs. It would have been entirely 
impossible to remove them at all, without separating 
the ends of the hive from the frames with a chisel.’’ 
The italics inthe above are mine. From Mr. Shaw's 
deposition, taken in the suit of Otis vs. King, it ap- 
pears that he used a metal case with double metallic 
water-tight walls; that the cover of this case was a 
metallic reservoir to hold a fluid for drowning the 
bee-moth; that he made only one hive; that he 
never got any honey from it; that the first two col- 
onies which he put into it deserted it; that the last 
one died in it; and that, becoming discouraged, he 
laid it aside. It seems to have benefited neither 
himself nor the public. Certainly no one who has 
ever usedan improved Huber hive but would pre- 
fer it, either for amateur or practical uses, to the 
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Shaw device. If our friend Heddon allowed the | 

bees to get the same access to his close-fitting up- 

rights as Debeauvoys and Shaw did, he too would 

need hot water or chisel to remove his frames from 

the hive. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Dayton, O., August 8, 1888. 
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RAMBLE NO. 5. 





SOME MORE NEW DISCOVERIES. 





ROM Mr. Crane’s We made a rapid retrograde | 
movement to Mr. Parent’s; then dinner and 
farewells. Then as we journeyed along, re- | 
grets were frequently expressed that we | 
could not call upon other bee-men in other | 

portions of Saratoga Co. We regretted that we | 
could not stop a week in Saratoga and purtake of | 
the waters and the pleasures; also that we could | 
not visit Mt. McGregor, whose brilliant electric | 
lights beamed down upon us and reminded us of | 
the brilliant and useful career that was ended 
there. 

Another night with Mr. P. and wife, and again | 
the Rambler found himseli on the road toward the 
rising sun. Crossing the noble Hudson we were 
soon in the town of Euston. This town is noted for 
its wealthy and intelligent farmers. It is a strictly 
agricultural town, and owes its thrift perhaps to 
the fact that many of its inhabitants are Quakers. 
There is no extensive bee-man in this town, but we 
found aman who practices a novel method of win- 
tering his bees. This gentleman is a potato-grower, 
and ships his product to market largely in large 





burlap sacks. When cold weather approaches he 


puts each hive ina sack, ties it up, and deposits it 


inaligbt room in his dwelling. The porous sack | 


gives them plenty of air, and at the same time pre- | 
vents the escape of bees. If they come out they | 
have the suck to travel around upon until they get | 


tired, then of course they go back into the hive. I 
can not vouch for the success of this method, as I 
have not heard from the inventor since the advent 
of warm weather. This method may aid Bro. Bing- 
ham in his * light’ theory for cellar wintering. 


rs > ~~ Y 
te : 
| 
AN ad | vl NIA 
WINTERING BEES IN POTATO-SACKS. 

The next novel plan for wintering bees I found 
was being developed by a 16-year-old bee-keeper. 
Having purchased a swarm of a Frenchman he fol- 
lowed his directions for management. The French- 


man told him he never lost a swarm in wintering, if 
the hive was placed upon a wagon-wheel. The 


young novice followed directions; and what was 


| the surprise of the father to find nearly all of his 


wagon-wheels arranged in an upper room, and 
hives placed upon them! 

*“ For the land’s sake, Brodie, what are you going 
to do if you get a hundred swarms?” 

“Why, dad, [can borrow wheels of the neighbors, 
or 1 can hire a wheel! for a pound ortwo of honey, 
and it will pay; forthe Frenchman said it’s a sure 
way to winter bees.”’ 

After the Rumbler’s amusement subsided, a sober 
second thought led us to believe that the boy was 
only acting out the modern bee-keeper’s spirit. Look- 
ing over the field we found nearly every prominent 
bee-man hanging on to his wagon-wheel. Doolit- 
tle’s wheel is nature; Heddon’s is pollen; W. F. 
Clarke, hibernation; A. I. Root, anti-patents; Mil- 
ler’s, T supers, ete. 











OUR RESPECTIVE WAGON-WHEELS. 


Our dreams that night as we rested under the 
roof of a cousin's residence were filled with float- 
ing visions of whee)s, potato-sacks, balloons, ete. 
Here is a mental photograph of the sublime scene. 

THE RAMBLER. 


Now, friend R., that is really too bad. I 
was prepared to accept the fact that the 
rest of you have had at different times vari- 
ous wheel hobbies; but to put A. I. Root 
among the crowd touches a tender spot. 
Never mind; I believe [ would rather be 
pictured bouncing patents (that is, the in- 
dividual-right a ag ag ap than anywhere 
else. J. Hl. and W. Z. H. seem to be pretty 


near the top of the heap, with the pollen 

theory and new revolutions of hives. The 

editor of the A. B. J. is represented next as 

very industriously % oe the ‘* Wiley lie,” 
1as_ fir 


and we are glad he nally got it under 
foot. C.C. Miller is still enthusiastic on T 
supers, even if there is not any honey to fill 
supers of any kind, during this poor season. 
Doolittle is taking things very philosophi- 
cally under the shade of a tree. Even if 
there is aswarm hanging on the limb over- 





head, he does not propose to disturb him- 
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self until he gets ready. By the way, I 
wonder if he is going to get a crop of honey 
this year. Our irrepressible neighbor Shane 
brought us yesterday a sample case, and 
coolly informed us that he has about 2000 
Ibs. But we have not got through with the 
picture yet. Just beneath friend Doolittle 
we see a colony fixed for hibernation. I 
guess it must be under a strawstack. Our 
good friend W. F. Clarke, however, does 
not seem quite satisfied to ‘‘ let em hiber- 
nate’ after nature’s fashion, for he has re- 
moved his plug hat, and our artist has tak- 
en him in the act of poking his head into 
the strawstack, to see how things are going. 
Very likely it is all tranquil. The Rambler, 
tired out by the adventures of the day, is 
sleeping the sleep of the just. We know it 
is the Rambler himself, for he has put his 
hat on the foot of the bed, and deposited his 
documents inside of it. 

WHAT CAN WE DO DURING THE LAT- 

TER PART OF AUGUST? 


IN OTHER WORDS, IF NO HONEY IS COMING, 
WHAT ELSE CAN WE DO? 


a the first place, August is the great 








month for putting out strawberries, 

and I never before knew of so beautiful 

an August for putting out strawberry- 

plants as the one we are now having. 
In our locality we ha’ abundant rains 
right straight along, as often as once in 
three or four days, and a good deal of the 
time much oftener. I need not go into de- 
tails about setting strawberries, for friend 
Terry and others have told us all about it. 
Briefly, work up your ground fine and mel- 
low, putting on all the manure you can rake 
and comes Fit the ground, in fact, just as 
you would for a good crop of corn, and then 
get your plants of your neighbors, if you are 
not prepared to get them from your own 
grounds. The transplanting-tubes work 
most beautifully. The young plants grow 
exactly as well out in a field of mellow 
ground as they do in the bed before they 
were moved ; and runners that were started 
on the little plant when it was taken up 
keep right on growing after it is set out in 
the field. We have hundreds doing just 
that very thing now. If you want a big 
crop of fruit, however, cut off every runner. 
Keep out the weeds, and cultivate the plants 
just as you would any other choice crop. 
One great expense of strawberry culture is 
weeding out the old beds. Well, if you get 
a good strong growth in the fall, you will 
geta good crop of frnit next season; and 
after the fruit is taken off, you can (if you 
choose) plow your bed under, and plant 
more strawberries or some other crop. This 
is Peter Henderson’s method of raising 
strawberries, so as to dispense with the 
enormous expense of labor in weeding them 
through the fall. Raspberries can also be 
planted in August when we have plenty of 
rain. There is usnally spare time during 
this month so we can afford to do the work 
extra well; and having the work extra well 
done is what gives great crops of all kinds 
of berries. Asparagus - beds can also be 
made in the fall, and itis much better to 





put them in early so as to have them makea 
start, on account of the danger of bein 
thrown out by the frost. Wax beans, i 
planted at once, will give a fair crop, unless 
we have very early frosts. A great many 
times they bring a good price, especially 
when they come into market at a season 
when they are comparatively a novelty. A 
good many people use them for ag sones 
when they are brought on late. Early beets 
sown now will makea very good size for ta- 
ble use, if the season is favorable ; the same 
way with carrots. If you can find large 
strong plants,a very good crop of celery 
may be obtained by setting them out during 
the last of August. A few days ago we set 
out some plants that were so large they 
would have done very well for the table had 
they been bleached. To my great surprise, 
these great big plants stood up and started 
to grow, a good deal better than the small 
lants. And I have invariably succeeded 
est with very large celery-plants, say those 
that stand up a foot or more high, and 
are as big around as your wrist, just above 
the roots. Crosby’s extra-early corn, in fa- 
vorable localities, if planted at once, will 
probably give roasting-ears. We have been 
much surprised this season to find Crosby’s 
Early not only the earliest corn by about 
ten days, but the ears are large, well filled, 
and, best of all, the quality is nearly if not 
quite equal to any of the later kinds. Per- 
haps the abundant rains and the extra rich 
soil have had something to do withit. Al- 
most every season a lot of people are want- 
ing pickles after the frost has killed them 
off. Well, sow some seeds now in your 
cold-frames, and put on your sash when 
frost comes, and you will have a nice lot of 
ang 6 for those who are always a little too 
ate in their wants. Now is the time to 
raise lettuce for fall use. See page 306. 
Friend Terrell got $10.80 for the lettuce that 
grew ina cold-frame only 12 feet square. 
your nearest large town would probably 
take it off at equally good prices, unless too 
many others undertake to supply the fall 
market. Now is the time to pull your 
Egyptian, or winter onions. Separate them 
and plant them in rows a foot apart, and six 
inches apart in the row. When cold weath- 
er comes they will be just right to move 
into the greenhouse. See page 176. 
American Wonder peas, if planted now in 
good soil, will furnish green peas when no- 
body else thinks of having them. Last sea- 
son we had quite a brisk trade in radishes 
sown the last of ie tae A butcher-shop 
belonging to a neighboring town used to 
send out to us once a week for celery, and 
they used large quantities of radishes in Oc- 
tober. Now is the time to sow winter rad- 
ishes. Spinach sown now in good ground 
will make a good crop for use during No- 
vember and December; and in many locali- 
ties it may be cut any time during winter 
when there isathaw. We had some very 
handsome spinach last December, and even 
into January, and it sold at good prices. 
We expected to have it winter over, and 
therefore used it sparingly; but the freez- 
ing and thawing in Maren spoiled it all, al- 
though we tried mulching it light and 
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mulching it heavy. Hereafter we shall sell 
it whenever it is nice and people call for it. 
Last, but not least, you can get beautiful 
turnips for table use if sown at once. The 
Purple-top Globe we place at the head of 
the list for fall sowing for the table. Even 
if they do not get very large, they are hand- 
some and excellent. Even quite heavy 
frosts do them no further injury than to 
make them still sweeter. 
rr oe 


JOHN’S VISIT TO DR. MILLER’S HOME. 
HOW THINGS LOOK “OUT WEST.”’ 


GREEABLY to my promise in the last 
of number, I will now tell you some- 


thing of my visit to the home of Dr. 

C. C. Miller, who is so well known to 

the readers of GLEANINGS. My time 
for these visits was so limited that I had to 
do my traveling during the night. Leaving 
Mr. Dadant in the afternoon, | reached Chi- 
cago the next morning at7, and had to make 
another depot half a mile away in 15 min- 
utes in order to catch the early train for 
Marengo. I was soon speeding on my way 
outof the populous and busy city of Chicago. 
The first object of interest was the little 
town of Elgin, so well known for its famous 
watch-factory. This establishment is to 
that town very much what the Home of the 
Honey-Bees is to Medina, although on a 
much more extensive scale than ours. We 
were about acouple of hours in reachin 
Marengo, where I met the doctor’s genia 
face watching for me at the depot, for I had 
previously dropped him a postal that I 
should reach there that morning. 

Marengo is a very pleasant little town of 
1200 or 1500 inhabitants. Shade-trees line 
the streets, saloons are conspicuous by their 
absence, and schools and churches hold a 
prominent place. Doubtless the main rea- 
son for the town looking so attractive is the 
absence of King Alcohol and his train of 
vice. Such towns are becoming more and 
more numerous in our land, for which 
we have reason to thank God, and I think 
we have reason, too, to thank our law-mak- 
ers. It is true, they may not be making the 
progress that many people wish they me ye 
but [ fear the same people forget too often 
that, as great bodies move slowly, so this 
fight against intemperance is a stupendous 
one, and takes a great while to accomplish 
what we are aimingat. The fact that these 
local-option towns are growing more and 
more numerous is a hopeful sign of the glad 
time when the liquor-power will be broken. 

The doctor’s home is about three-fourths 
of amile out of the village, situated on ris- 
ing ground, with a row of basswoods up the 
lane to the house. It is a very pleasant 
home, surrounded by fruit-trees and foliage 
on almost every side. The apiary is south 
of the house, down under the apple-trees, 
and it seemed to me as if they had too much 
shade, if any thing, but I presume they get 
used to these shady nooks just as they do to 
any thing else. I received a warm welcome 
from Mrs. Miller and sister Emma, who are 
always glad to see or hear any thing from 
the Home of the Honey-Bees, so the doctor 
says, and I was soon made to believe it too, 





When we drove up to the house we heard a 
swarm in the air, and the doctor at once 
brought a couple of bee-hats, such as were 
shown in the picture in GLEANINGS, page 
249 of last year, where the doctor was tak- 
ing sections from the T super. ‘These hats 
had a veil sewed on the brim. They had 
been in the rain so that the brim came 
down well to shade the face and neck; in 
fact, the one he gave me came nearly rest- 
ing on my shoulders, and was a little too 
much shade for my eyes. I presume the 
ladies prefer such an arrangement as a pre- 
vention from tan. While in the apiary 
three swarms issued ; but as the doctor has 
all his queens clipped he does not have much 
trouble in climbing trees to get them, be- 
cause the swarm comes back to the hive 
very soon after going out. He has been 
working ever since he has kept bees, trying 
to devise some means to prevent swarming, 
but has not succeeded as yet. He mention- 
ed one incident in connection with swarm- 
ing that I had not noticed, though perhaps 
many of you have. He said he did not be- 
lieve he ever knew aswarm to issue when 
they had no honey in the hive, unless, of 
course, in a case here a swarm starved out 
in the early spring ; but as it would be quite 
impossible to keep such a condition of af- 
fairs in our hives, i suppose we shall always 
be bothered more or laa with swarming. 
The doctor was getting no honey, as usual 
(at least it begins to seem to him ‘as usu- 
al’’), for this 1s his third poor season. Only 
the baits which he had put into the supers 
had been filled, and but few of these had 
been capped over. He has a bee-cellar near 
the apiary, where the bees are wintered, 
and above the cellar is aroom for storing 
supers and sections, and a general work- 
shop. In this was a great pile of supers 
filled with sections waiting for the honey- 
flow. Many of them have waited sincea 
year ago last winter. Still the doctor is not 
discouraged yet. An all-wise Providence 
rules, and doubtless He knows best. 

After a pleasant noonday repast with the 
family we drove to the Belden Tt east 
of Marengo about two or three miles. There 
were not so many bees here as he had the 
past season, and they were doing very little 
at gathering honey. His plan of arranging 
hives in the apiary is a model one, I think. 
I believe it has been detailed in GLEANINGS 
before, but it will bear mention again. The 
hives are placed in rows about 8 feet apart, 
and in each row the hives are clumped to- 
gether in groups of four, two hives facing 
west close together, backed up against two 
facing east, and the distance between the 
clumps is about four or five feet. In this 
way I believe you can get more hives on the 
same area of ground with less confusion to 
the bees in finding their location than by 
any other arrangement. The doctor uses 
ten-frame Langstroth hives, and practices 
a two swarms into one hive for win- 

r. With this arrangement of the apiary 
he can do so without confusing the bees in 
the least. By a putting one double 
hive in the place of two single ones with a 
swarm in each side, and a tight division be- 
tween, the bees will find their entrance just 
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. naturally as though there were two hives 
ere. 

As my time was limited, we had to hurry 
back to the station to meet the afternoon 
train. The doctor and his family made my 
visit so pleasant that I hope to be able to go 
again and stay longer. 

Tr 


THE T-SUPER FEEDER TRIED. 


DR. C. C. MILLER TELLS US OF BEES THAT WOULD 
NOT TAKE THEIR FEED. 


T may be remembered that I invented a feeder 
to go in the T’ super, which I described in 
GLEANINGS, p. 304, April, 1887. At that time I 
had not tried it. I had ordered stuff for 50 
feeders, expecting to need them for spring 

feeding. It turned out that I didn’t need them for 
spring, so they were not made up till fall. The 
harvest was the poorest ever known here; and 
when clover ceased to bloom, my bees had empty 
combs; but I was persuaded that they might fill up 
on later flowers, 80 they were left without feeding. 
I did not get to feeding till the last of September. 
Then the feeders were put on, perhaps half a doz- 
en, by way of trial. After 24 hours the syrup 
wasn't lowered any, and I couldn't make out that 
the bees were touching it. I had put the feeders 
on the honey-boards, to prevent building comb 
next the feeder. Then I took off the honey-boards, 
and put the feeders directly over the frames. A 
day passed—two days, and the feed was still un- 
touched. I felt blue. I am not sure that I ever 
felt so blue about bees since | commenced keeping 
them. Here it was the first of October, several 
colonies already starved to death, and the feeding 
that ought to have been done in August not yet 
commenced, and not one colony in fifty provision- 
ed for winter. Do you wonder | felt blue? To add 
to my comfort, I saw before me the delightful task 
of sending to GLEANINGS an article beginning, 
“Write me down an ass,” telling that the feeder 
which I had so highly praised, without knowing 
any thing about it from actual use, was an utter 
failure. I think Ihave not been very much given 
to telling about what “great things I am going to 
do,”’ and I think I shall hardly be caught again in 
the same way. Well, I announced to the family 
that we must rig up to fill syrup into empty combs, 
in the old-fashioned way. They looked aghast! 
To go through the muss of filling some 4000 Ibs. of 
syrup into combs, when they had been told how 
much nicer and easier it would be to use the new 
feeders. I told them it was only what they might 
naturally expect from having such an idiot in 
their midst. They begged for just a little fuller 
trial. Perhaps if more fecd were used, or if it were 
given warmer, the bees would tahe it better. 
Again I went to look at the feeders, and, sure 
enough, a few bees were at work in them. The 
weather had commenced to change, and the very 
cold spell that had lasted through the last days of 
September gave away to seasonable fall weather. 
And yet, even when days quite as cold came after- 
ward, the bees did not seem so detcrmined not to 
be roused up. Itseemed as if those last cold Septem- 
ber days, immediately succeeding warmer weath- 
er, made the bees think it was time to settle down 
for winter. So I concluded that the feeders were 
all right, and the weather had made the trouble. 





There was no difficulty in getting a strong colony 


to take its 20 lbs. of feed inside of 24 hours. After 
feeding over 4000 lbs. of syrup with these fecders, I 
was ready to say that they were “all my fancy 
painted’ them. The syrup was fed very hot, about 
175°. A few bees were, I think, scalded by it, but 
the edvantage more than paid for them. There 
was no trouble from comb-building, as Mr. Root 
feared. In some cases the bits of black comb on 
the top-bars were extended to the feeder, but nev- 
er to make any trouble. Whether more trouble 
might not occur from comb-building early in the 
season, am not prepared tosay. I think I should 
then use honey-bourds, and it might be well to have 
the bottom of the feeder come down to within % of 
aninch from the huoney-board. I made the joiuts 
all tight by waxing. This is quickly done. Heat 
beeswax and rosin, equal parts, very hot. Pour 
two or three tablespoonfuls in one corner. Then 
turn the feeder so as to let the hot wax run quickly 
to the next corner. Then start to pour it out; but 
before the first drop runs out, change your mind 
and let it run back again and run to the next cor- 
ner, which serve the same way. Continue thus till 
you reach the corner at which you started, and 
then pour out the wax. If you moved lively, had 
the wax hot enough, and enough of it, you will have 
only a thin coating left on the surface, and the 
cracks nicely filled. The feeders were made ex- 
actly as I described them, except that, instead of 
nailing on a little strip of wire cloth 1 took a strip 
1: inches wide, and as long as the inside length of 
the feeder, bent it over a stick in the form ofa 
square trough, then pushed it, stick and all, into 
its place in the feeder. The stick was then drawn 
out by astring previously tied to it. I almost for- 
got to say that there was no trouble about robbing. 
Every thing was made snug-fitting about the hives. 
In one case some bees squeezed their way under a 
badly fitting super cover, and were drowned for 
their pains. I think the greatest objection to the 
feeder is, that so many nails are used that it takes 
quite a while to make one. Since the above was 
written, Prof. Cook made me a delightful little vis- 
it, and examined my new feeder very carefully. 
If lam not mistaken, he pronounced it the best he 
had ever seen, if the bees could take the feed fast 
enough. T told him a strong colony bed taken 20 
Ibs. in 24 hours, which he seemed to think suffi- 
cient. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 


Why, friend M., why didn’t you drop a lit- 
tle of the warm feed over the top of the 
frames and down into the cluster, and up 
along the side of the feeder? I should have 
supposed that a man of your experience 
would surely have known how to make a 
colony of bees boil out and get excited, and 
crawl all over the hives, even if the weather 
were cool. Some writer, away back it the 
old A. B. J., tells us that we can often make 
a swarm come off where the bees have made 
preparations to swarm, by pouring a tea- 
cupful of warm honey at short intervals over 
the frames and down through the cluster of 
bees. Ihave often made them boil out of 
the hives by so doing, but I never succeeded 
in making them swarm. I am very glad you 
succeeded in getting them to take 20 lbs. in 
24 hours. That is certainly pretty rapid 
feeding. 
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GEO. E. HILTON. 





BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY MRS. HILTON. 





Rk. GEO. E. HILTON was born in Bedford- 


shire, England, Aug. 25, 1846. His parents 


came to America in Oct., 1851, and lived for 

two years in Medina Co., O., in the towns 

ot Brunswick and Medina, and Royalton, 
Cuyahoga Co. In 183 they moved to Berea, and 
lived there until the fall of 1856, when they moved 
to Hillsdale Co., Mich., and settled on a new farm 
where his father and mother are still living com- 
fortably in their old age. 

Mr. Hilton did not like farm life, and at the age of 
17 commenced to learn the building business, com- 
pleting his apprenticeship at 21. Long before this 
he was attracted to bees, and found many swarms 
in the woods of Southern Michigan, and always said 
that, when he had a home of his own, he would have 
“tame bees.” 





GEO.5E. HILTON. 


In the fall of 1870 he went to Missouri, remaining | 


5 years in Missouri and Kansas, except one summer | 


in Illinois, always following the business of con- 
tracting and building. Aug. 16, 1876, found him at | 
Fremont, Mich., to superintend the building of the | 


union schoolhouse. In this town he married and | 


settled. His wife, learning of his desire to keep | 
bees, made hima present of his first colony. He |} 
bought another, and that was the “ nucleus ”’ of the | 
Red, White, and Blue Apiary. During the past few 
years he has made rapid strides in bee culture, and | 
there is no one he gives more credit to for his success | 
than his friends A. I. Root and Prof. A. J. Cook. 

He now owns and has the management of 225 colo- | 
nies of bees; and while he was not attracted to the | 
farm, he has always taken an interest in rural in- | 
dustries, having written for different agricultural 
papers, and organized and is secretary of the ‘ Ne- 





| wago Co. Farmers’ and Bee-keepers’ Association”’ 
| of 70 members, and is president of the “ Fremont 
| Progressive Bee-keepers’ Association;”’ is also serv- 
| ing his second term as president of the Michigan 
State Bee-keepers’ Association. 

His mechanical abilities led him into the supply- 
business until he finally gave up building, now 
making bee-keeping and its auxiliaries a specialty; 
but there is nothing pleases him more than conven- 
tion work, believing it to be one of the best means 
of receiving and imparting knowledge. He isespe- 
cially interested in bee-keeping for women, and is 
this year contributing a series of articles, ‘*The 
First Year of Bee-keeping,”’ to the Housekeeper, 
published at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Lizzt® HILTON. 

Fremont, Mich., July 5, 1888. 


L have so recently given sketches of friend 
Hilton that I think it will not be necessary 
to add any comments here, more than to 
refer you to page 954 of our issue for Decem- 
ber 15, 1587, and also to page 316, April 1, of 
the present year. The latter contains the 
letter from friend Hilton after he had chosen 
Christ Jesus for his leader and guide. In 
| this latter decision, we are glad to know 
_ that his wife stands with bim, and will stand, 
| without doubt, while 7 fight life’s battles 
| till the shining shore shall welcome them. 


eT ee 


REMOVING SURPLUS HONEY. 


WHAT TIME OF DAY IS BEST? BLOWING SMOKE IN 
THE ENTRANCES; IS IT NECESSARY? 








HAT time of day is best for removing surplus 
from the hive? In the middle of the day, 
when the bees are at work, does it make 
any difference? If it does, as I have but 

| a few I will try to accommodate them. In 

| using a smoker, should the smoke be introduced at 
the entrance of the hive, or only at the top? I nev- 

er saw more than one man handle bees in what I 

suppose was a scientific manner, and that was the 

man of the “Golden” bee-hive. He always smoked 

(when I saw him) at the entrance, but I have thought 

it aroused them unnecessarily. I never have notic- 

ed any opinion on these points expressed in the A 

BC or GLEANINGS. Those minor matters are often 

| useful to beginners. THOMAS A. MASKELL. 
Harmersville, N. J., July 20, 1888. 
As to the best time for removing honey 
| during the day, it depends somewhat on the 
time of year you propose doingit. If nec- 
tar is coming in fast enough to prevent 
|robbing, the surplus may be removed any 
| time during the day when it is most conven- 
ient. If it is left in the hive till the honey- 
flow has stopped, and, as a consequence, the 
| bees are disposed to rob, it would be better 
for beginners to remove the honey just about 
| dark—that‘is, when the bees have stopped 
flying. It can be done early in the morning 

if the apiarist gets up early enough; but as 
bees are pretty early risers, the evening is 
' better. If the honey season is over, and the 
hives have not been examined, or the bees 
| havenot had an opportunity to ‘get at sweets 

| recently, a considerable quantity of — lus 

| may be removed before they know any thing 
about it, providing care is used in placing it 
all under cover immediately. 
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As to the use of smoke, we never make it 
a practice to blow it into the entrances un- 
less the mp J to be manipulated has the 
reputation of being a cross one. With the 
average Italians, a very little smoke blown 
over the top of the frames is_ sufficient. 
With pure Cyprians and Holy-Lands, and 
with most hybrids, if you want to work with 
the greatest caution (say when visitors are 
around whom you don’t wish to have stung), 
blow a few puffs of smokein at the entrance 
and afterward over theframes. Oncertain 
days, when the air is misty and raw, it is 
sometimes advisable to use smoke liberally, 
even with Italians. The usual tendency 
with beginners is to use it too liberally. I 
have seen some so careless, heedless, and 
cruel, as to smudge the gentlest Italians 
clear down through the hive; and, as if that 
were not sufficient, have somebody on hand 
to keep puffing smoke among them to avert 
any possible attack. On a good day. when a 
little honey is x in, two-thirds of the 
average Italians, if the colony is not too 
strong, with proper care can be handled 
without any smoke whatever: but to work 
rapidly a little smoke should be used. If 
your “Golden bee-hive” man blows smoke 
into the entrances of every hive containing 
Italians, the hive itself must be a poorly 
constructed affair to render such se 
tion necessary. Perhaps we might add right 
here, that the manipulation of some hives 
requires the use of more smoke than the 
manipulation of some others. 





Tr 
THE KING-BIRD. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THEIR HABITS. 


R. ROOT: - Please find inclosed the head of a 
bird that is very destructive to the bee— 
more so than the bee-bird. This looks like 
the bee-bird, but is not. The bee-bird will 
follow the bees within 10 feet of the hive, 

and catch them. It will get on small weeds, and as 
the bees are working on flowers it will ruffle the 
feathers on its head and make a very nice-looking 
flower of the feathers. The bee thinks it is a flow- 
er; and when he goes to alight on it he gets caught. 
Take the head and blow in the feathers between 
the eyes and you will see what it is. 

Montezuma, O., June 22, 1888. ELIAS STAFFORD. 

A graduate of Cornell University, Mr. 
E. H. Sargent, to whom we forwarded the 
specimen, replies : 

Friend Ernest :— 

The head came a day or so after the letter. 1 
feared it had become too fragrant for the olfactories 
of some of Uncle Sam's mail-clerks, but found my 
fears were ungrounded. It is the head of the king- 
bird, Tyrannus Carolinensis (Baird), Tyrannus intre- 
pidus (Vieill). Itis also called tyrant fly-catcher, 
or bee-martin. Coues and others state that it de- 
stroys a thousand noxious insects for every bee it 
eats; but notwithstanding the above, I am inclin- 
ed to believe that, in the vicinity of an apiary, the 
king-bird soon discovers that it is far easier to get 
his fill of juicy honey-laden bees than to ply his vo- 
cation with the common run of insects; he there- 
fore easily and quickly adapts himself to these sur- 
roundings, and becomes a constant and unwelcome 





attendant. He speaks in his letter of the “ common 
bee-bird.”” I do not know what he means by it, as 
he states it is not the one hesends. I will write 
him about the ruffling-up of the feathers to show 
the concealed orange patch, making the head resem- 
ble a flower, for the purpose of attracting bees 
within reach; if that is so, it isa very interesting 
fact, and 1 wish to work it out further. 
E. H. SARGENT. 

Mr. Sargent (an old ** chum ” of Ernest’s), 
formerly took charge of our apiary. He has 
since graduated from a four-years’ course in 
Cornell in the department of Natural His- 
tory, and has also taken a post-graduate 
course in the same institution. 


ee 


MICROSCOPIC TESTS OF HONEY—ARE 
THEY INFALLIBLE?P 

FRIEND COOK RENDERS IMPORTANT SERVICE IN 
ANOTHER SERIOUS CRISIS. 





RIEND ROOT:—Your inquiry in reference to 
the reliability of the scientific tests for hon- 
ey is very opportune. I made, the past win- 
ter, in revising my book, a careful investiga~ 
tion of this whole subject, and I am led to 

doubt the existence of a sure test for honey, either 
chemical or by aid of the polariscope. As you 
doubtiess know, there are two kinds of sugars— 
cane, and the glucose group, or reducing sugars. 
The latter are so called because they reduce the 
copper sulphate, when made strongly alkaline by 
the addition of caustic potash. Of the reducing 
sugars, we have the glucose of our factories, hon- 
ey, liver sugar, digested starch, or the sugar of di- 
gestion, etc. The chemist using the copper test as 
given above calls all these sugars identical, simply 
because they give the same reaction with the cop- 
per sulphate. I don’t believe they are the same. 
If so, why will bees forsake common commercial 
glucose for honey? or why will they die on the 
purest commercial glucose, and thrive on good 
honey? Cane sugar will not reduce the copper 
salt; and when eaten by animals it must be digest- 
ed to be absorbed and assimilated. Thus when we 
eat cane sugar we do what the bees do with nectar 
—we convert it into a reducing sugar, very likely 
the same as honey. 

As will be seen by the above, nectar contains 
cane sugar. Indeed, the cane sugar in nectar oft- 
en equals in amount al) the other sugars put to- 
gether. Analyses show, however, that the amount 
of this cane sugar in nectar varies. Let this be re- 
membered: The amount of the different sugars varies 
in the nectar of different flowers. Again, as the bee 
sips nectar it is mixed with the secretion from the 
racemose glands of the head and thorax; and this 
acts like our own digestive secretions on the cane 
sugar, and changes it to reducing sugar. Now, 
suppose the bees are gathering very fast from the 
basswood, for instance, where a single colony may 
gather over 20 Ibs. per day; does it stand to reason 
that they can digest this nectar as perfectly as 
though they were gathering from some source 
where they secured their stores in mere driblets? 
Thus in such cases of very rapid gathering the di- 
gestion would be less perfect, and the honey would 
contain much cane sugar. May this not account 
for the marked sweetness of basswood honey? In 
this connection it is suggestive that, in the various 
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analyses which have been made of honey, the 
amount of cane sugar varies. Thus I find the anal- 
yses generally give from one to three per cent of 
honey as cane sugar. Yet not infrequently the 
amount equals five or six percent, while in some 
cases even twelve and sixteen per cent of honey 
has been found to be cane sugar. Here, then, mark 
the second uncertainty. Owing to the more or less rap- 
id gathering, the digestion of nectar is more or less 
perfect. The chemist, then, would find much cane 
sugar, and would report adulteration, when the 
honey was entirely pure, right from the bees, and 
through them from the flowers; but owing to im- 
perfect digestion, the cane sugar was very promi- 
nent. Such honey would be sweeter than though 
more reduced, or digested, and so might have high- 
er intrinsic value. 

We see, then, that the chemist can not tell us ab- 
solutely whether honey is adulterated or not. 
There is reason to believe that absolutely pure 
honey has been pronounced as probably adulterat- 
ed. The chemist was honest and able, but did not 
understand the whole question or its many difficul- 
ties. 

But what of the polariscope test? This test de- 
pends on the property of various substances to de- 
flect the rays of polarized light to the left or right. 
Thus, cane sugar changes the polarized ray to the 
right; so does dextrose, one of the reducing sugars 
of honey. On the other hand, levulose, another 
of the elements or sugars of honey bends the ray 
strongly to the left. Dextrose and lwvulose are 
often called invert sugars; for when cane sugar is 
heated with a mineral acid like hydrochloric it is 
changed to dextrose and levulose. Dextrose and 
lwevulose are obtained from fruits as well as from 
honey. Glucose isaterm used to designate all the 
invert or reducing sugars, and is exactly synony- 
mous with grape sugar. 

Now, usually honey rotates the ray of light, 
owing to the l~vulose, from two to twelve degrees 
to the left. FROM TWO TO TWELVE. Are not these 
numbers very suggestive? In the first case, two 
degrees; there was likely much dextrose, possibly 
aided by nota little cane sugar or sucrose; while 
in the latter case the lwvulose was in the ascenden- 
cy. Now, suppose the ray bends wholly over to the 
right. “Hey ho!” says the scientist—“ aduitera- 
tion!’’ When, in fact, it was pure honey; but the 
cane sugar and dextrose were still more pronounc- 
ed. Surely, if the ray often varies from two to 
twelve, left-handed rotation, we may certainly be- 
lieve it will often show a right-handed deflection. 
I fully believe that we have as yet no reliable 
methods to detect adulterations. 

I am very certain that adulteration is never 
practiced by bee-keepers, and is very rarely prac- 
ticed, if at all in these days, by dealers. This opin- 
ionis nota mere guess, but the result of extended 
inquiry. 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, I have already com- 
menced just such a series of experiments as you 
suggested in last GLEANINGS. By aid of our chemi- 
cal department we shall soon know the exact truth 
of the matter. We shall not only test the present 
methods of analysis thoroughly, but shall strive to 
find if there is a method which is sure and practi- 
cal to tell pure honey from that which is adulterat- 
ed. 

I have several kinds of pure honey, but I wish 
more. May I ask the subscribers of GLEANINGS to 





send me, say a pintof honey? [should like many 
samples, and wish to know ineach case from what 
source the honey was gathered. Will those who 
know they have a pure article of some special 
kind, as basswood, clover, buckwheat, teasel, tulip, 
fruit, ete., send mea pint or quart? I will pay ex- 
press. Before sending, please drop mea card stat- 
ing kind, and I will write instructions for sending. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 

Many thanks, my good friend Cook. I 
am very,very glad to bave that one sen- 
tence from you, saying, ‘‘l am very certain 
that adulteration is never practiced by bee- 
keepers, and very rarely, if at all in these 
days, by dealers.”” I wish our regular agri- 
cultural and religious papers, and especially 
the American Grocer and papers of that 
class, would copy this widely, and pass it 
around, as coming from Prof. Cook, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College. We ought 
to rejoice and be glad, when an opportuni- 
ty comes, of saying truthfully that adultera- 
tion and fraud throughout our land are not 
practised as extensively as the papers have 
stated. Why,it is a terrible thing to lose 
faith in humanity ; and such stories as have 
been circulated in regard to the adultera- 
tion of honey do more to unsettle confidence 
in one’s fellow-man than almost any thing 
else; and, saddest of all, when we lose faith 
> ie Other we very soon lose faith in 
10d. 

—_] — Gee” 


THE MOVABLE-COMB HIVES OF EAR- 
LY DAYS. 


FRIEND DADANT GIVES US SOME FACTS IN RE- 
GARD TO MOVABLE COMBS AS FAR BACK 
AS 1807. 


R. C. J. ROBINSON shows, in his article of 

July Ist, t hat he did not understand what I 

intended to say when I wrote that,in the 

race fora practical movable-frame hive, 

between Berlepsch, Munn, Debeauvoys, 

and Langstroth, our friend was the winner. I did 

not mean that he arrived first, as in a race-course, 

but that he invented the most practical hive of the 
four. 

Had I intended to quote the first-known inventor 
of movable frames, placed inside of a box, I would 
have mentioned Prokopovitsch, a Russian apiarist, 
who, according toa pamphlet published in France 
in 1841, had cultivated bees in movable-frame hives 
for 35 years before (Apiculteur, April, 1862, page 212). 
It was this hive that Berlepsch tried in 1843, but 
which proved so impracticable that he did not even 
mention the fact in his book. I can not find where 
Mr. Robinson found that Berlepsch and Dzierzon 
invented a movable-frame hive. It is certain that 
the invention is due to Berlepsch alone; for in his 
book, The Bee, in the chapter headed “‘ My Life asa 
Bee-Keeper,” he writes: ‘ It was in 1845 that Dzier- 
zon appears for the first time on the stage, and that 
the Bienen Zeitung was originated by Barth and 
Sehmid ... The former discovered the mov- 
able-comb hive; the latter opened, in their journal, 
afreearena ... Before 1845 1 did not know 
the movable-comb hive. Till 1851 I had 
the displeasure of cultivating bees in movable- 
comb hives, so miserable. But after several 
years passed in silence I came on the stage, in the 
years 1853 and 1854,in the Bienen Zeitung, with my 
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letters on bee-keeping, having then a solid ground 
under my fect.” 

The last phrase alludes to his discovery of the 
movable-frame hive. In another part of his book, 
Berlepsch writes: ‘“‘The frames were greeted with 
great demonstrations from every part of the coun- 
try: Dzierzon and Kline were the only ones oppos- 
ed to them, but for several futile reasons.” 

In spite of all the arguments brought forward by 
Berlepsch, in the Bienen Zeitung and in the meeting 
of bee-keepers, to convince him of the merits of 
the frames, Dzierzon continued to be opposed to 
them. In his ** Rational Bee-Keeping”’ he writes: 
“The distance between the side-pieces of the 
frames and the walls, and cspecially the one at the 
wall opposite the entrance, are unnatural, and they 
carry off the necessary heat and moisture from the 
brood-nest and winter quarters of the bees, so that 
colonies generally winter rather badly in frame 
hives.”” (See English edition, page 63.) 

Mr. Robinson advises us to speak with respect of 
Munn. Ican not see why we should respect this 
man more than any other bee-keeper. In 1843 he 
took a patent in Paris fora hive which proved so 
valueless that he modified it entirely to make it even 
worse. (See the Manual of our friend Cook, in which 
the Munn hives of 1843 and 1851 are represented.) 





THE PROKOPOVITSCH MOVABLE-COMB HIVE, USED 
IN 1807. 

Debeauvoys did the same; for the hive of the 
first edition of his book is quite different from the 
ones described in the five subsequent editions. 
Then both these bee-keepers worked, at the same 
time as Langstroth, to find a practical hive, but 
without success. Munn and Debeauvoys were 
blamable in bringing out and exalting before the 
public their worthless inventions before testing 
them thoroughly. According to Mr. Hamet, editor 
of the Journal d@’ Apiculteur,.25% French bee-keepers 
tried the Debeauvoys hive, to turn their back on it 
in disgust. [ was one of these victims. Enraptur- 
ed by a splendid comb of nice honey, 18 inches high 
by 12 wide, which was exhibited by Debeauvoys, 
with his hive, at the Paris exposition of 1849, I 
bought his book and hastened to construct a hive 
in which I hivedaswarm immediately. You can 
not imagine how proud I was of my hive. I opened 
it to every visitor; I invited a number of ladies, to 





show them its inside, and on the following spring I 
transferred six colonies in six other similar hives. 
After having tried it two seasons! would have 
given to Debeauvoys the warmest certificate as to 
the easy management of his hive. But I learned 
soon after, that two or three years are not too 
much, generally, to test the merits and defects of a 
hive; for it takes sometimes longer to cool our en- 
thusiasm and to open our eyes to the reality. 

Munn and Debeauvoys did more harm than good 
to the French bee-keepers; for most of those who 
had been deluded by these poor inventions con- 
demned, without hesitation, all movable - frame 
hives, even refusing to listen to or to read what 
was said or written in their support. I dare to as- 
sert, that the early worthless inventions of these 
men were the main cause which retarded the prog- 
ress of bee culture in France. 

Unfortunately, men like both of these inventors 
are not scarce. Moved by their pride, or by their 
desire for raising money, they exalt their inventions 
as soon as hatched from their brains, instead of im- 
itating our friend Langstroth, who wrote: ‘I have 
tested the merits of my hive by long and continued 
experiments, made on a large scale, so that I might 
not, by deceiving both myself and others, add an- 
other to the useless contrivances which have delud- 
ed and disgusted a too credulous public ’’ (The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, 4th ed., p. 106). I know of a great 
number among the best bee-keepers, in this coun- 
try as well as on the Old Continent, who say that 
our friend forgot the above when he wrote his eu- 
logy of the Heddon hive, after having seen it ma- 
nipulated for about one week in the beginning 
of April. CHaAs, DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


Friend D., I want to emphasize that point 
where you speak of waiting until our enthu- 
siasm has cooled off in regard to some new 
invention. Over and over again we see in- 
ventors getting wild over the imagined im- 
portance of their discoveries. They predict 
an entire revolution in regard to the whole 
industry; but, how many revolutions reall 
come to pass? The reaper and the self- 
binder made a revolution in harvesting 
grain. In our neighborhood, we never see 
anybody tying up bundles by hand nowa- 
days. Noone man, however, has the credit 
for this invention, and no one man,as a 
rule, causes a revolution in any industry. I 
myself feel like pleading guilty in the point 
you bring out. The readers of GLEANINGS 
well remember with how much enthusiasm 
I have explained great inventions. Well, 
some of them have come into actua] use; 
but how many of them are lost and forgot- 
ten, perhaps to be brought up again when 
somebody else invents the same thing! The 
cen cmp that I spoke of several 
months ago, that I thought was going to 
revolutionize moving plants, we have used 
quite thoroughly pretty much a whole sea- 
son. and I believe that we shall hereafter 
confine it mostly to strawberries (taking the 
place of potted plants), and for very early 
cabbages, moving melons, squashes, etc., 
and things of that sort. The one thing I 
did not take into consideration is, that 
ee oe is, frequent transplant- 
ing—is an advantage to most plants. The 
use of these tubes sets the plant in the field 
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without any transplanting, as it were ; and 
while there is no check in its growth, the 
plants that had all or nearly all the dirt 
shaken from their roots, often catch up and 
go ahead. Let us use all the wisdom that 

ood father Langstroth used when he wrote 

at passage in his book. Especially let us 
remember the danger of being deceived our- 
selves under the influence of a new burst of 
enthusiasm. But at the same time, dear 
friends, do not let us lose sight of the value 
of enthusiasm. It is one of God’s great 
gifts. But we must use it with moderation 
and discretion. 

| rf 


THE SNOUT-BEETLE, ETC. 
SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES WITH LONDON PURPLE, 


ROF. COOK :—I send you by this mail a bug o1 
beetle which we found on the alighting-board 
of ahive. When we saw it first the bees had 
formed a ball around it, and after a few min- 
utes they rolled it off the board and left it. 

We brought it to the house and it soon died. Will 

you please tell us what it is, and whether it is a bee- 

killer? E. PIERSON. 

Kellerville, Il., July 12, 1888. 

Prof. Cook says :— 

The above beetle is one of the weevils, or snout- 
beetles. It is the New York weevil, or Ithycerus 
noveboracensis. It is one of our largest weevils, be- 
ing more than three-fourths of an inch long. It is 
gray, dotted with black. It often cuts off the ten- 
der twigs of our fruit-trees, and so does much harm. 
The grub, or larva, works as a borer in oak and oth- 
er trees. It probably has a ‘“‘sugar tooth,”’ and so, 
in an evil moment, was tempted into the hive. The 
result is pointed out by Mr. P. That it injures bees 
is nottrue. The finding of it about a hive is wholly 
accidental. The name I[thycerus means straight 
horn, referring to the straight, not elbowed, antenn:e 
of this beetle. The other name means New York. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 


Prof. Cook:—I mail you this day an insect that is 
strange tome. It was found here after a protract- 
ed southern wind, clinging to a twig, and it is 
thought by some to bave been carried here from 
the South by the strong wind. E. W. PITZER. 

Hillsdale, Iowa, July 11, 1888. 

Prof. Cook says:— 

The very large lace-wing mentioned above is the 
hellgromite (Corydalis cornutus). It is our largest 
lace-wing, and abundant all through the North. It 
is even larger than our largest dragon-flies, and has 
its jaws immensely prolonged into two great horn- 
like organs. Like the dragon-flies it lays its eggs in 
water, where the larve live and feed. The insect 
does no harm, but is very excellent for study to 
find out about the internal organs of insects. We 
find it easy in our streams to catch the larve in 
early spring for this purpose. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Prof. Cook: —I send you by to-day’s mail two bugs, 
or insects. They are on the grapevines in great 
numbers, and will soon strip off all the leaves if let 
alone. Mrs. A. F. PROPER. 

Portland, Ind. 

Prof. Cook replies:— 

The above beetles are about the size of the June 





beetle. They are yellowish brown, with three black 
dots on each wing-cover, and one on each side of 
the thorax. Their legs, and under side of body, are 
dark metallic green. These beetles are very de- 
structive to the grapes when very numerous. 
London purple would kill them, and would be safe 
to use so early in the season. Strength, one pound 
to one hurdred gallons of water. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Friend Cook, may I venture a caution in 
regard to using one pound of London pw ple 
to 100 gallons of water? We used just this 
solution on our trees, and it burned the foli- 
age from a good many of them. One pear- 
tree, in fact, it stripped of almost all its 
foliage. We thought it was blighted, but 
it afterward leaved out. Our peach-trees 
dropped their foliage and their fruit, and 
the apple-trees dropped a great part of their 
fruit; but as, in the case of the apples, it 
was not until some time afterward, we may 
be mistaken about the London purple being 
the cause of it. A neighbor of ours had the 
same success that we did. It answered 
splendidly, however, in banishing wormy 
fruit. Just yesterday I bought a lot of beau- 
tiful pears of him, and there was not a 
wormy one in the whole lot. They are 
round, perfect, and smooth. We have de- 
cided on half a pound of London purple to 
100 gallons of water, and I think it will do 
the business. 

~ iii acai: litiastiemneet 


BROOD COMBS—SOME PRACTICAL 
POINTS BY DR.C.C. MILLER. 


HOW MANY CELLS TO THE INCH? HOW TAICK ARE 
THEY? HOW LONG DOES IT PAY TO KEEP 
THEM? ETC. 


S N page 898, friend Root, you straighten me up 
Pa as to the size of worker-cells, for which I am 
Ki obliged. 1 had Cheshire’s book and the 
— ABC for authority. Let me, then, amend 

the figures, counting 24 cellsto5inches. At 
that rate there are 26.6 cells to the square inch, so 
that it will be nearer the truth to say there are 27 
cells to the square inch than to call] it 25. In order 
to make foundation which should contain 25 cells 
to the square inch, we must have 4.65 cells to the 
inch, or cells of such size that 23% cells, side by 
side, shall measure 5 inches. These are not mat- 
ters of the greatest importance, but we may as 
well have them nearly correct. 

THICKNESS OF WORKER-COMB. 

How thick is it? I have been very unfortunate 
in my search, or else the books are very silent up- 
on this point. Dzierzon, in his book, calls it about 
aninch in thickness, and Prof. Cook, in bis Manu- 
al, says, ‘The depth of the worker-cells is a little 
less than half an inch.” I think in general it is 
considered about % of an inch. [ measured an 
empty comb, in which probably not more than two 
or three generations of brood had been raised, and 
it measured just % of an inch, as nearly as I could 
tell witha common rule. Then I measured one, 
black with many years’ service, and it measured a 
fullinch in thickness. In the first case the divi- 
sion wall was a very thin affair; but in the old comb 
it was an’ eighth of an inch in thickness, the ad- 
ditional thickness being made up of successive 
layers left by the many generations of brood. 
This difference in thickness, along with some other 
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things, makes me think it possibly worth while to 
reconsider the question. 
AT WHAT AGE SHOULD BROOD-COMBS BE RENEWED? 

I had laid this upon the shelf as a settled ques- 
tion, saying that I had used combs 25 years old, and 
could see no difference between bees raised in 
them and bees raised in new combs. But if, in the 
course of years, a lining is left in the cells suffi- 
cient to increase the division wall an eighth of an 
inch, may there not have been a difference in the 
size of bees raised that would have been noticed by 
a more careful observer? Not long ago a writer in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal advised, if I remember 
rightly, that brood-combs more than two years old 
should be renewed. Undoubtedly that is rather 
wild advice; but in the British Bee Journal for Nov. 
10, 1887 (and the B. B. J. is not addicted to giving 
wild advice), occurs the following: **‘ We may fairly 
suppose that three batches of brood are hatched 
from the same cells—taking the brood-nest only— 
in every season. In five years, therefore, we shall 
have fifteen layers of exuvite in these cells, pro- 
vided they are not removed by the bees, which ex- 
perience seems to prove they are not. The brood- 
cells, consequently, are much reduced in size, at 
this age, and the bees reared will be small in size. 
We have used the same combs for fifteen years, 
without a break, when the brood-cells became so 
diminutive that the bees hatched therefrom were a 
pigmy race, and the combs were as black as Ere- 
bus, and pollen-clogged. This was before the days 
of foundation. With our present advantages we do 
not think it profitable to use combs longer than 
four or five years.”’ Dzierzon,in his book, p. 28, 
says, “The more frequently a comb has been used 
for breeding, the darker will be its color and the 
thicker the walls of the cells, the latter becoming 
more and more narrow and less and less fit for use, 
80 that in time it becomes necessary for the combs 
to be renewed, although in case of need the bees 
themselves partly remove the casings, or even pull 
down the cells entirely.” 

Now, I suppose there are a great many like my- 
self, with combs by the thousand more than four or 
five years old. We do not want to have the trouble 
and expense of renewing all these; but if there is 
any gain in it, we must doit. Although some of 
these things have somewhat shaken my former 
views, I confess 1am anxious not to be convinced 
that it is necessary to remove combs four or five 
years old, and will be obliged for any facts that 
may help to stiffen my faith. 

Looking at the old comb an inch thick, and pull- 
ing it apart, I find it has a division wall made chief- 
ly by the successive deposits left by the brood at 
the bottom of the cell, these deposits in each ceil 
being about a sixteenth of an inch thick. If such 
addition were made to all parts of the cell-walls, 
the cells would be each one narrowed about an 
eighth of an inch, making the cell less than half its 
usual diameter; and it is easy to believe that bees 
raised in such cells would be a“ pigmy race.” In 
the comb under examination, however, I find that 
the addition is only at the bottom of the cell—at 
least, the addition to the side wall is very trifling. 
Is this the general rule, that, in old comb, the bot- 
tom of the cell is gradually filled up, but that the 
diameter of the cells remains practically unchang- 
ed? If this be the case, then perhaps we may con- 
clude that the only matter necessary to consider, 
as combs grow old, is to see that sufficient addition- 





alspace is allowed between combs to make up for 
their increased thickness. Is any thing further 
necessary? C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Il. 

Friend M., I watched anxiously to see you 
strike one point that has been several times 
made in this matter of old brood-combs. It 
is this: Even if the bees are a little smaller 
when first hatched, in a few days they re- 
gain their usual size, and I do not believe | 
ever saw a colony of bees where the size of 
the workers was diminished in the least by 
old combs. There are some queens that pro- 
duce large-sized bees, and some that produce 
sxnall-sized bees; but I do not believe that 
changing brood-combs would make any dif- 
ference either one way or the other. In the 
same way, raising worker-bees in drone- 
comb does not make them permanently 
larger. We have combs in our apiary that 
have been in use certainly 15 years, and I 
do not believe | would make the years they 
have been in use decide about melting them 
up; but | would melt them up whenever it 
seems as if new ones would be enough better 
to pay for the exchange. A great me of 
our combs were taken from box hives when 
transferring. Very few transferred combs 
furnish the number of cells that we get from 
acomb of wired foundation. On this ac- 
count we have been melting up our worst 
combs more or less for several years. Since 
the advent of foul brood we have made quite 
a change in the way of getting nice new 
combs built from new foundation in place of 
our old ones. So you see that foul brood in 
an apiary works a reform something like 
fire inatown composed of old buildings. 
The fire accomplishes that which might 
never have been done without. Still, we do 
not need to be anxious to see foul brood nor 
fires either. 

1 


BEES ATTACKING AND INJURING 
FRUIT. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE WHO KEEPS BOTH BEES 
AND FRUIT. 





BELIEVE that it has been generally considered 
that bees do not injure fruit; but, otherwise, 
that they are really an advantage, in the way 
of helping to fertilize the blossoms. Whether 
they are any help in this way, I am unable to 

say; but I can say positively that I know that they 
at times do great damage to fruit. For the past 
two years I have had considerable trouble with my 
own bees, for the most part damaging both straw- 
berries and red raspberries. Toward the latter part 
of the strawberry season they apparently began on 
the overripe berries first, which had been left by 
the pickers, and then they would take to the good 
berries until they were a real nuisance. Even after 
the berries were picked they had to be protected in 
the crates in order to keep the bees from them; 
and if any crack or crevice were left, top or bottom, 
they were sure to find it and work their way in. 
With the red raspberries they were a great deal 
more troublesome than with the strawberries, be- 
ginning on the first ripe berries and keeping up 
their depredations to the very last. In the best of 
the season (or would have been the best if it had 
not been for the bees), scarcely a sound berry could 
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be found. They were almost all punctured. It was 
not unusual to see two or three bees hanging to one 
berry. The pickers were also in danger of stings. 
Toward the last of the season last year I abandoned 
all tothe bees. After the berries have been placed 
in the boxes, I have seen the bees collect upon them 
in such numbers as to cause them to settle down 
two inches or more, if left uncovered for a few 
hours. My bees were near by my berries, but I had 
less than 20 colonies. None of my near neighbors 
have many bees. I have never noticed any account 
in any of the horticultural or bee journals of bees 
injuring fruit in the way I have mentioned; but I 
remember noticing an articlea few years ago in 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder, where he (Purdy) discour- 
aged the keeping of bees and fruit together, and 
then mentions a case of how some bees collected 
on some ripe peaches which he had prepared for 
market, so as to cause them to settle down in the 
boxes. I believe that the cause of the bees taking 
tothe berries so is on account of a dearth in the 
honey-flow about the time their depredations be- 
gin. My bees have never bothered blackberries or 
the black-cap raspberries; but I am convinced that 
no one in this part of the country can raise the reds 
with any profit for market, and keep very many 
bees near by. I have not tried to exaggerate in the 
above, but only to tell the facts as nearly as possi- 
ble. J. A. CARTER. 

Varck, Kan., March 5, 1888. 

Friend C., this is about the first report of 
the kind we have ever had from one who 
keeps both bees and fruit. Iam glad to 
hear you come out so freely and frankly, 
though I do think it very unusual for bees 
to attack strawberries and raspberries ; and 
I am sure that no one about here ever saw a 
bee pay any attention whatever to either. 
Perhaps the reason is, that we have never 
had a dearth of honey, that I remember, 
during the ripening of these berries, so se- 
vere as to cut off the honey-flow entirely. 
The bees, in fact, are busiest on clover and 
basswe at the time the berries ripen. 
When grapes and peaches ripen, however, 
our bees hate little or nothing to work on, 
and I have seen them attack grapes in bas- 
kets, so the fruit would settle just as you 
state. Is it not possible that you may keep 
both bees and berries a good many years, 
and not have again such an experience as 
you have just told us of? 


—,,< 
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BEE-NOTES FROM QUIET NOOK. 


OSOMETHING ABOUT BEES, FROM ANNA B. QUILLIN, 











HE Apide—commonly called bees—are a very 
interesting family of insects, and well worth 
studying. The Osmia, or mason-bee, is blu- 
ish or green in color, has a circular in-curv- 
ed abdomen, and they make their nests with 

sand, in crevices. Megachile, or leaf-cutter-bee— 
frequently called tailor-bee—cut circular pieces 
from leaves, and with them make a honey-tight 
cell. They build the cell in holes excavated in 
trees or decayed wood, or in the earth. Xylocopa, 
or carpenter-bee, is of large size; and they burrow 
around hole in a tree,or form a tube a foot or 
more in length in wooden posts or stumps, where 
they deposit their eggs. The Bombus, or humble- 
bees (generally called bumble-bees), have large 





hirsute (shaggy) bodies, and build their nests in 
communities in the ground or under stones. 

We are all more or less acquainted with the 
bumble+bees, and I have often wondered why boys 
took such special pleasure in fighting them. I 
have known boys to walka mile to enjoy the plea- 
sure of fighting bumble-bees, when they would 
think it a great hardship to walk two dozen steps 
and carry an armful of wood. It would be very 
tiresome to carry wood; but to walk a mile and 
then dance around with adozen mzd bees in hot 
pursuit, was just “ lots and lots of fun.” 

One morning, ayear or more ago, my little friend 
Max came in to see me; and as he walked across 
the room I noticed that he held both his hands be- 
hind him. As he approached my couch he explain- 
ed, “I've got something for you—just hear them 
sing!’’ and suddenly, before I realized what he 
was going to do, he was holding his hands up by 
my ears. And, oh such a buzz, b-w-z-z, b-u-z-z-i-n-g 
as I heard! I felt as though a whole swarm of 
bees had surrounded me. Glancing up at him I 
saw his eyes were twinkling, and he was shaking 
with suppressed laughter as he watched my aston- 
ished countenance. 

“O Max!’ I said; ‘are your hands full of bees, 
or what have you got in there? It sounds likea 
swarm of bees.” 

“Just five bumble-bees,” he replied; ‘“‘but they 
can’t hurt you, for they are nothing but drones.” 

“ But, where did you get them, and how did you 
know they were ‘nothing but drones’?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Why, ‘cause I found them on that old dead tree 
in the lane!”’ he replied. 

“But, Max,” said I, “how could that tell you 
they were drones?”’ 

“Ho!” he said, “don’t you know how to tella 
drone? Why, I'll tell you how you can tell them 
every time! The workers are too busy to lounge 
around and do nothing; and when they alight it is 
always on something they can work on; and when 
you see bees sitting around on dead wood, with 
nothing to do, you may be sure they are old lazy 
drones. Why, I have caught dozens of them, and 
they are always drones. I never caught a worker 
that wasn’t at work, or else looking out for a job.” 

“Well, Max, that is a new idea to me,’’I said; 
“but if that is the case, the bees are very much 
like people, aren’t they? For a man who spends 
his time sitting around on old store-boxes, and 
lounging about saloons, is generally a drone in 
the human hive. Our workers in the world haven't 
much time to waste, for they can always find plen- 
ty to do, and take pleasure in being useful.” 

The apis, our true honey-bee, is said to have origi- 
nated in Asia, whence it has spread over Europe, 
and been imported to America. I presume the 
bees are believers in ‘‘woman’'s suffrage” and 
“*woman’s rights ’’ for they are always governed by 
a queen, and it used to be asserted that the females 
did all the work. I suppose it was in accordance 
with that idea that the poet Milton, in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” says: 

“—Swarming next appeared 
The female bee, that feeds her husband drone 


Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey stored.” 


Ipava, Ills. ANNA B. QUILLIN. 


Your little story has a very good post to 
it, friend Anna. If I had been told it before, 
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I had forgotten it. Lereafter I shall try to 
tell which are drones and which are workers 
by the way they behave—not only with bum- 
A but in the great hive of humanity. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 





a ERE are some specimens of a peculiar litule 

* bee which is working upon our sunflowers in 

great numbers. That they belong to the 

family Apidw, is evident at first glance, as 

they are covered with pollen, and gather it 

very industriously, packing it upon their posterior 

legs, much as our hive bees do. But lam unable 

to tell just what kind of bee they are, and would 

like to know more fully of their habits. Are they 
comb-builders? Where do they have their nests? 
J. FRANK PARKER, 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 25, 1888. 

Prof. Cook says : 

The bee isaspecies of Andrena, They are soli- 
tary bees that form their cells in hollow stems, etc. 
They sometimes steal honey from hive bees, as I 
have reported in GLEANINGS. 


SETTING UP HIVES IN THE WOODS TO DECOY AB- 
SCONDING SWARMS. 

I should like to ask one question, ard I should 
like the opinion of as many as I can get. By setting 
hives in the woods, does it in any way entice my 
neighbors’ bees, or does it work any injury to any 
one? I made afew hives last winter, and had my 
12-year-old grandson set them out in the woods. 
Some of my neighbors complain that it entices 
their bees, and are hunting them up and smashing 
them to pieces. Now, friend Root, | do not covet 
any man’s goods without giving a fair equivalent, 
and I certainly would not do it if I thought it work- 
ed harm toany one. I hope you will tell me ali 
about it, as I believe you love justice. 

Middlebury, Ct., July 23, 1888. R. B. WHEATON. 


Friend W., your question hinges, as it 
seems to me, on the ownership of the woods. 
You surely have a right to put as many 
hives in your own woods as you please, and 
your neighbors are liable for trespass if they 
destroy them. You can also put as many 
hives in your neighbors’ woods after you 
have gained the consent of the owner of 
said woods. Your neighbors have no right 
to say you did it to decoy their bees. I do 
not think that these decoys would cause 
the bees to go to the woods any more than if 
there were no such decoys. If your neigh- 
bors who own bees can trace them directly 
to the trees in the woods, they could hold 
their property. But this is so very difficult, 
that ordinarily swarms found in the woods 
belong to the discoverer ; that is, the bees 
do, but not the tree that holds them. 


HOW TO KEEP SOMBS FROM MOTHS WHEN OUT OF 
THE HIVES. 

Tell me how to get surplus comb to give the bees 
in extracting season, to keep from extracting the 
honey before it ripens sufficiently. Honey extract- 
ed this season is candying now. I have often tried 





to save pieces of comb, but invariably the worms 
would eatit up. Can you tell me how to keep the 
worms out of it? I read A BC and GLEANINGS, but 
these are two points I have not had light on yet. 

A ten-dollar right to use the * Golden” bee-hive 
wis sold to numbers of persons in this and adjoin- 
ing counties, and Iam using that hive. The Sim- 
plicity can be used on it for an upper story. 

| noticed in GLEANINGS that somebody wanted a 
honey-slinger, and did not know if it would pay for 
him to buy one. I wanted one, and went to work 
and made it. I made the proper framework for 
holding the frames of honey, and fixed it upin a 
large tub, merely using a common crank to turn it. 
I can turn it fast enough without any castings. 

Honey-tiow almost entirely ceased here the first 
of June. A great many bee-keepers around here 
“rob” about the 10th of June, and don’t rob every 
year, as they want to keep strong colonies. 

Johnsonville, 8. C., July 9, 1888. C. L. EAppy. 

The manner of preserving combs is 
very fully given under the head of ‘‘ Moth 
Worms” and ‘** Enemies of Bees” in the 
A BC book. If you keep Italians you will 
have no trouble from the work of the moth 
worm on the combs while the bees have ac- 
cess to them. There is not the least difficul- 
ty in keeping them while not in use, if they 
are kept in aclose box or room where the 
moth worm can not get at them. If the 
worms get started, fumigate with sulphur, 
as given in the A BC book: If you want to 
get a good many good combs, the best way 
is to use foundation and get them built out 
at that time of the year when honey is com- 
ing in slowly. Put the combs away as above 
directed and they will be safe until wanted. 


TO GET RID OF FERTILE WORKERS. 

I see in GLEANINGS Of the Ist inst., that Mr. G. O. 
Salzman makes inquiries how to get a fertile work- 
er out of a swarm of bees. Let him remove all 
combs and bees out of the old hive, then move bees 
and hive for about 50 yards, and let it stand for 
about 24 hours. The workers will generally go back 
to their former hive, which must have some combs; 
then after the expiration of the 24 hours, kill all 
drones and workers remaining in the hive removed. 
See whether fertile layers did not remain to watch 
the brood. Introduce a queen in the other hive. I 
think it will work every time. M. B. BERGEY. 

Souderton, Pa., July 5, 1888. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN AN AVERAGE AND A 
FAIR YIELD. 

In your statistical reports you speak of “average 
crop.’ Now, what is an average crop—i. e., what is 
the average yield per colony, spring count, for dif- 
ferent States, and the entire country? If we knew 
this, we could understand your valuable tables 
better. My own honey crops for 12 years have 
ranged from 2to 92 Ibs. per colony, spring count, 
and averaged 47 lbs. Ithink it would be a good 
thing to ask your reporters, ‘‘ What is an average 
crop?” not a good ora fair crop, but what has it 
averaged for a term or years? 

Our white-honey crop is an entire failure, as to 
surplus—first time in an experience of 12 years. 
Fall prospects poor. H. D. BURRELL. 

Bangor, Mich, July 27, 1888. 

Your suggestion in regard to an average 
crop is a good one, and we certainly will try 
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to incorporate it in the next batch of ques- | 


tions we send out to our statistical reporters. 
What we meant by an average crop was not 
an average for the entire United States, but 
an average for that locality. You say you 
have had all the way from 2 to 92 Ibs. per 
colony. This would make an average of 47, 
as you have it. Perhaps we will put it this 
way : “* What is an average crop with you, 
and what do you consider a fair yield?” A 
fair yield in your locality will be 75 lbs., and 
an average yield 47 lbs., as stated. 


HOW TO GET THE HONEY OR CONTENTS OF A BEE 
WITHOUT KILLING IT. 

Take the bee by both wings or thorax, the usual 
way with your thumb and first finger. The bee will 
now straighten and put out its sting. This you 
press gently against a hard substance, when the 
bee will spill out and hold between her mandibles 
whatever she carries. This can be taken from her 
best with a pinhead or small instrument, to be held 
iu your left hand. Large numbers can beextracted 
ina short time, either as they drop at the entrance 
or at the flowers. If Ido not want to retain the 
contents of the honey-sac I press the bee against 
the thumb-nail of my left hand, allow it to swallow 
back the honey, and let it go. C. H. LUTTGENS. 

Hammonton, N. J., July 24, 1888. 

SWARMING AT SUNRISE, AND RETURNING 24 
HOURS AFTERWARD. 

A swarm of bees cume out Wednesday at about 10 
o’clock. We hived them, and at night moved them 
to the stand where I wished them to stay. They 
were allin the hive when we moved them. That 
night it rained hard. The next morning the sun 
shown a little while at rising, then it came on rain- 
ing again. In the forenoon I went to look at my 
bees, and every one was gone. They left at sunrise, 
before I wasup. I felt bad, and looked at my si- 
lent hive the last thing last night. This morning I 
looked again, saw quite a number of bees flying 
around the entrance, went to look more closely, and 
there were the bees all back again, working away 
‘us busy as bees.’’ They came back this morning 
at sunrise, just as they went away. I guess they 
mean to stay now. MRS. FANNY M. GRANT. 

Center Ossipee, N. H., July 13, 188s. 


WANTS TO GO WEST FOR A TIME; WHAT SHALL 
BE DONE WITH THE BEES ? 

I want to go west for the summer and fall, and I 
want to fix my bees so they will not swarm. Willa 
hive full of foundation, under an average colony, 
do? and will the same with one or two racks of 
sections (39 to the rack) on strong colonies be best? 
I think there are but few old queens. I have fed 
$100 worth of sugar, and some are near out, and no 
brood, but lots of bees. E. SANFORD. 

Nokomis, IIL, July 9, 1888. 

Friend §., either plan you propose will 
greatly lessen the probabilities of swarm- 
ing; but there is nothing you can do, proba- 
bly, that will prevent it absolutely. You 
might clip your queen’s wings, and then 
when the swarm came out they would re- 
turn; but the season has been so poor 
throughout the country, and yours seems to 
be no exception, that 1 think they would not 
swarm, even if left alone. The season is 
now entirely over for honey. Swarming 
hardly ever occurs to any extent unless hon- 





ey is coming in from some source prett 
freely. On the whole I think I should ad- 
vise you to let the colonies remain just as 
they are, and leave instructions with some 
one to give them more room in case there 
should be a sudden flow of honey from some 
source. When honey is not coming in, the 
bees will be pretty apt to gnaw the founda- 
tion, and make unsightly holes, if you give 
them a hive with foundation in the frames. 
Or if you give them sections, the latter 
would become discolored, and unfit for the 
storage of honey the succeeding year. 
THE HONEY-DEW OF OREGON. 

Friend Root:—In looking over some back num- 
bers of GLEANINGS loaned me by a friend, I find 
Mrs. M. B. Chuddock is entertaining a wrong idea 
as regards the nature of honey-dew. I have lived 
in Oregon and Washington Territory for the last 
twelve years, and do not remember of our having a 
failure of honey-dew. Its first appearance is found 
upon all vegetation, more noticeably upon the 
larger leaves. It is in appearance like a light show- 
er of rain standing upon the leaves. It is of a 
sticky nature, and in taste similarto honey. After 
atime it becomes dry, and remains until washed 
off by the rains. My neighbors’ wives voted it a 
nuisan.e during huckleberry-picking time. It has 
been reported from Eastern Oregon that honey-dew 
was there in such quantities that teamsters in har- 
vesting had to be pried out of their seats witha 
crowbar, often leaving a portion of their garment 
in the seat. Ido not vouch forthat. I am nota 
bee-mun, and do not know whether bees work on 
the dew or not. GOLTZ MANSON. 

Neer, Oregon, June 30, 1888. 


PREVENTING BEES FROM STINGING YOU BY HOLD- 
ING YOUR BREATH. 

Herewith I send you an item entitled, ** How to 
Prevent Stings,’ taken from a current publication. 
Is there any truth in it? I did not have faith enough 
in it to give it a trial. M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., July 16, 1888. 

TO PREVENT STINGS. 

Nearly every one is aware that the human body is 
covered with many thousands of tiny pores in the 
skin, and that health depends largely upon keeping 
these pores open by frequent bathing. From the 
facts given by W. L. Wilderin a recent number of 
the Science, it would appear that these pores are so 
many mouths, capable of opening and closing in 
unison with the action of the lungs. Mr. Wilder 


says: 

it is a fact not generally known, that, if one holds 
his breath, wasps, bees, and hornets can be handled 
with impunity. The skin becomessting-proof, and, 
holding the insect by the feet, and giving her full 
liberty of action, you can see her drive her weapon 
aguines the impenetrable surface with a force that 


ifts her body with every stroke; but let the small- 
est quantity of air escape from the lungs, and the 
sting will penetrate at once. Ihave never seen an 
exception to this in twenty-five years’ observation. 
I have taught young ladies with very delicate hands 
to astonish their friends by the performance of this 
feat, and 1 saw one 80 severely stung as to require 
the services of a physician, through laughing at a 
witty remark of her sister, forgetting that laughing 
required breath. Fora theory in explanation, I am 
led to believe that holding the breath partially 
closes the pores of the skin. My experiments in 
that direction have not been exact enough to be of 
any scientific value, but I am satisfied that it very 
sensibly affects the amount of insensible perspira- 
tion. 


I am very glad, friend K., that you did 
not have faith enough in it to give itevena 
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trial. The whole thing is so utterly ridic- 
ulous that I did uot intend to dignify it with 
a notice. We see it, however, in so many 
papers, and, worse still, some pretended 
scientists are trying to discover an explana- 
tion for it, that I think best to give it this 
passing notice. It is lamentable that our 
periodicals will stoop to pick up such folly, 
and pass it along. 

Since the above was in type, we have the 
following from Prof. Cook : 


Dear Friend:—I heard years ago of the absurdity, 
that holding one’s breath would exempt him from 
stings. I thought at once that it was nonsense, but 
putit tothe test. It was one of the most satisfac- 
tory experiments I evertried. I think the bee ap- 
preciated the joke, for I rarely get a more painful 
thrust. It was like brother D. A. Jones's ice water. 
He told me that ice water would prevent all pain 
from a bee-sting. I said, “* Produce the water.” I 
pinched a bee, got the sting, and at once thrust my 
hand into the cold water. I do not think I was hurt 
worse from a bee-sting that whole season. 

A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 21, 1888. 


And so, friend Cook, you really made a 
test of the matter, did you? Well, I didn’t; 
but I did try putting kerosene on asting, and 
the sting was the most painful one I ee 
ever experienced in my life. I might have 
rushed to the conclusion that the oil made it 
worse; but my opinion is, that it had no ef- 
fect whatever. The sting simply happened 
to be a severe one. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS IN REGARD TO POUDER’S 
OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

Friend Root:—You have illustrated and explained 
my open-side sections so clearly that further ex- 
planation would seem useless, but I fear you have 
misconstrued some of the most important features. 
1 do not use the T super; but if I did I should cer- 
tainly want to use these sections in connection with 
it. You state that the projecting sides should be 
the same width as the separators used—3'¢ inches. 
I would use separators 3% inches wide, and have 
the projecting sides of my sections only 2% inches. 
Thus you will see that they can be usedin the T 
super (or any ordinary crate) without having the 
sides closed with the T support. 

When filled with honey they havea plump ap- 
pearance that is equaled by none other. The 
friends who are looking for non-propolizing bees 
should give these sections a trial, as they are pro- 
polized very little, and are easily scraped. In fact, 
they are entirely free from the defects that I have 
seen mentioned about other open-side sections. 

WALTER 8. POUDER. 

Groesbeck, Ohio, July 19, 1888. 


Thanks. Itis true, that the projecting sides 
could be made narrower, or 24 inches, in- 
stead of 34. This would obviate the difficul- 
ty we mentioned, of direct passage from 
side to side over the upright of the T. But 
it would increase the expense of the cutter- 
knife necessary for ear ng Beret openings. 
It would likewise give the s a better op- 


portunity to chink propolis between the 
sides, for the upright of the T forms a space 
of 4, inch. In this respect it would be open 
to the same fault as the regular open side in 
the T super. It seems our friend Byron 


Walker advertised and sold these or very 
similar sections some six years ago. He 
will give particulars in another issue. 


HONEY FROM THE MESQUITE ; ENCOURAGING FOR 
TEXAS. 

I have sent you by to-day’s mail some flowers of 
the mesquite (Algarobia glandulosa), from which we 
are now getting quite a flow of honey, which comes 
in as the horsemint dies out. We have had too 
much rain for the horsemint. We got only about 
35 Ibs. per hive from it; but they are filling up fast- 
er on the mesquite, which is the fullest of flowers I 
ever saw it. The mesquite is a low spreading tree, 
looking much like a peach tree, hence they are oft- 
en mistaken by “tender feet’’ for an old orchard; 
the roots penetrate the soil deeply, with few or no 
surface roots. The main root is a tap-root, and the 
leaves make but little shade. They do not more 
than half shade the ground, so they do not inter- 
fere with the grass. In addition to the honey from 
the flowers, the wood makes the most lasting fence- 
posts for our barb-wire fences, if they are cut in 
the spring, and the bark peeled off so they will sea- 
son quickly before the worms get intothem. They 
make good firewood, a dry mesquite limb being 
nearly like coal for heat. The seed is borneina 
pod about 6 to 10 inches long, and when ripe is ex- 
cellent food for all kinds of stock—equal to grain. 
The seeds are very hard, and pass through cattle in a 
fine condition to germinate, and are scattered in 
that way. The blooms are successive, and this 
quality makes it more valuable for the bees, the 
season generally lasting 6 or 8 weeks, and the beans 
are a long time falling too. The leaves are fine 
food for stock when they can reach them. The 
honey is whiter and nicer flavored than the mint, 
and drouth does notentirely cut off the honey crop, 
for last year I got about 40 lbs. per hive. The dry- 
est year we ever had here, they brought it in and 
sealed it up as they gathered it. G. J. ELAM. 

Marlin, Tex., July 7, 1888. 





COGGSHALL BEE-VEIL, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

Friend Root:—in a recent issue of GLEANINGS you 
described the way to make and use bee-veils. We 
all have a way of our own in making and using and 
wearing the same articles, and we are quite apt to 
think it is as good if not a little better than any oth- 
erway. Iwill describe mine, and leave you tojudge. 
Get a wide-rimmed hat, 2 inches wider than an ordi- 
nary chip hat. It must be a stiff-rimmed one. 
For veiling, use black milenett (milliners use it in 
the construction of bonnets). I have it sewed on 
the hat two inches from the outside of the rim on 
the under side. I will not attempt to give the exact 
length to have it cut, as some heads are larger than 
others. Sewahem of strong cloth on the lower edge 
of the veil; use a flat shoe string, or a strong cord, 
for a gathering-string. Gather the back half and 
sew it fast to the string or cord so it will not pull 
out, then all of the folds or gatherings are in the 
back part of the veil. Now put the hat and veil on; 
draw up the cord and tie tight, or moderately so, 
under or below your collar. The advantages are, a 
bee can not get in under the veil; you know when 
the sun shines on the facing you can not see as well, 
nor see a queen to distinguish her from a worker, 
nor eggs in the cells. The rim of the hat projecting 
beyond the veil shades it so you can see every time. 





When going from one apiary to another, tuck the 
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veil in the top of the hat, and wear it all the time. | 
In half a minute you are all ready for business. I 
have seen them adjusted in two seconds. 
W. L. COGGSHALL. 
West Groton, N. Y., July 25, 1888. 


STRONGLY IN FAVOR OF THE OPEN-SIDE SECTION ; 
THE BEST PROPOLIS-CLEANER. 

Friend Root:—I1 have been reading the article in 
the July 1 No., in regard to open-side sections. 
They are used here in preference to any others. 
Seeing an article in GLEANINGS two years ago in 
regard to them (I think by friend Doolittle), I be- 
came 80 enthusiastic over the idea that | took the 
pains to cut out the sides with my knife, and I was 
much pleased with the result. The bees filled the 
sections more evenly, not extending the combs in- 
to other sections and stopping the passageway 
from one section to another. On the contrary, they 
fastened the combs more solidly to the box. This 
year I have purchased noothers. My experience in 
this matter has been the same as my neighbors’ 
who tried them last year; and 1am satisfied that 
those experimenting with them will have no other. 
{ think I see a serious objection to those with open 
corners, both in regard to propolis and handling. 

I can see no use for separators. When one crate 
is filled, raise it up and put an empty one under. 
Of course, there will be some work done between 
the frames and sections. 

I notice the question asked (No. 61), ‘* What is the 
best tool for removing propolis? "’ ete. Though late, 
I will answer. If your wife should break your 
butecher-knife in cutting frozen steak, grind the 
broken end square, and you will thank her a 
thousand times for breaking it. 


La Otto, Ind., July 9, 1888. E. 8. HANSON. 


A QUEEN WHOSE PROGENY WON’T SWARM, AND 
GOOD WORKERS TOO. 

Friend Rovt:—I want your opinion on a stock of 
bees. I have an Italian queen in an observatory 
hive, that has never swarméd. She is three years 
old; the hive is two-story, queen very prolific. In 
June I was anxious for her to swarm. I wanted 
cells from the hive, as the bees are the gentlest and 
most uniform of any I have ever seen. I let the 
hive get full of boney the first of June, and remain 
so for three weeks. The bees increased so that they 
could not all get in the hive by a peck, and even 
then they would not swarm, nor would they start 
cells; so when basswood opened I extracted the hon- 
ey from them, 92 lbs., so every bee went to work 
at once, and in 8 days the hive was full again, and 
now the bees are crowded out again. The queen 
has to-day seven frames in the lower story, full of 
brood. 

Well, friend Root, this is not all concerning this 
queen. I have two other queens raised from her 
eggs, one year old this spring, and they refused to 
swarm this spring. One I kept in a single-story 
hive, in orderto force swarming. They filled every 
thing with honey, and just quit work right in the 
midst of the finest flow of poplar honey I ever saw. 
I let them remain ro until linn blossomed. I exam- 
ined them, but no cells were started. I then puton 
a top story with 28 | lb. sections. All went to work 
at once and filled them. 1 removed and placed the 
same number on, and they are now ready to take 
off again, filled with linn and sourwood. The third 
I have extracted from four times. I know they 





have never swarmed, for I have watched them 


closely. Have you ever had Italians do this way? 
All the rest of mine, 117, wanted toswarm toc much. 
Might it not be possible that they are a non-swarm- 
ing set? If, in your judgment, you think these 
bees depart from the regular order of Italians, and 
are likely to always be so, you may make any sug- 
gestions. 

I have come to believe they won’t swarm with me 
under any circumstances. I began to think last 
year the old queen was peculiar in her notions about 
staying at home, and this year I know she is, and 
her daughters are both just like her. I will make a 
full report of my year’s work later. 

Rk. B. WILLIAMS. 

Winchester, Tenn., July 14, 1888. 

Friend W., if you have some non-swarm- 
ing bees you have certainly something that 
is very desirable. A queen whose progeny 
are good workers, and will not swarm, and 
which can duplicate these characteristics in 
her daughters, ought surely to be a valuable 
one, and one that you would do well to breed 


from. Why not advertise queens from her? 
This notice may give you a little free adver- 
tising, but we are glad to call the attention 
of our readers to such a queen. 


WHY THE BEES DON’T GO TO WORK. 

My bees have not yet swarmed. I wonder why 
they do not. They are in boxes about the size of 
your hives. They have been “ hanging out’’ on the 
outside for the past six weeks. They seemed to be 
suffering from want of ventilation, so about a 
month ago I raised the hives about half an inch by 
putting a little block under each corner. The moths 
can’t get in, forthe bees are packed thick to the 
bottom, so as to exclude any space. I put on some 
surplus boxes with dry comb in them to see if they 
would store any honey. <A few bees goin the boxes, 
but they are not putting in any honey. 

About three weeks ago we had a few days of chilly 
weather, and the bees killed off hundreds of drones, 
and there have not been many drones flying since. 
The queens are one year old, and are good layers, 
judging from the way the bees thickened up. 

Gary, Dak., July 13,1888. Mrs. A.C. MONAGHAN. 


My friend, your last paragraph contains 
the secret of zouE bees not swarming. If 
your bees are killing off the drones it indi- 
cates pretty conclusively that there is no 
honey coming in. Unless the inflow of nec- 
tar is —_ brisk there will be little swarm- 
ing. our report is only one out of hun- 
dreds of asimilar import throughout the Unit- 
ed States. See Honey Statistics in July 15th 
issue of GLEANINGS. 


HOW THAT QUEEN FOUND THE HIVE—GLEANINGS, 
1888, PAGE 530. 

How many apparently impossible and mysterious 
things happen in this world, which are very simple 
if people only knew how it was done! And what 
misunderstandings and many times feelings arise, 
because a person knows a thing and yet can not ex- 
plain it! Taking the queen from the hive at midday 
‘ona good comb of bees,’ and placing themina 
strange hive excited them, and of course all the 
bees which had ever flown started en masse for 
home, arid it was not only easy but very natural 
for the queen, if she was strong enough, to follow 
the body and return with them to the hive. 

Portland, Mich., July 9, 1888. 8S. C. PERRY. 
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OUR QUESTIEN- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated: and from any possible ambiguity. The question 
———— should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION No. 70.—is there any way to make a 
swarm artificially, and have it just as good as the nat- 
ural swarm, for the production of honey? If 80, how 
can it be done? 


I think not. R. WILKIN. 
T think not. JAMES A. GREEN. 
I don't know of any. A. B. MASON. 


Not any that | know of. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes. Shake or drum the bees out into a new hive 
on the old stand. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Hardly. On some things, man can beat nature; 
and then, again, on some he can’t. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
We make al! our new swarms artificially, and 
think they are just as good for any purpose as nat- 
ural swarms. E. FRANCE. 


Yes. The method should vary in different loca- 
tions. Much will depend upon the sources of honey, 
and the duration of the flow of the same. 

L. C. Root. 

No, I don’t believe there is; but in many cases 
artificial increase may be so done as to increase the 
production of honey by the apiary as a whole. 

0. O. POPPLETON. 

This would be too long to answer; but we know 
that an artificial swarm may be made as good as 
the best natural swarm, and even better, if desired. 

DaDAnT & Son. 

Yes, considering the usefulness of the old stock 
from which both are tocome. This department is 
not large enough for such an answer as I should 
like to make. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think a natural swarm more ambitious at first. 
An artificial swarm given the same quantity of old 
bees, and the same conditions as near as may be, 
will do equally well after a few days. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Ithink just as good. Build up nuclei. If one 
can attend to it, the swarming method, having 
queens’ wings clipped, is much the cheapest and 
best. But I bave had most excellent artificial 
swarms. A. J. COOK. 


Size being equal, the natural swarm is better; 
but there are other methods of managing an apia- 
ry in which there is less increase, less work, and 
more honey than by allowing them to double by 
natural swarming. P. H. ELWoop. 


Probably not. I think, however, that the advan- 
tage of the natural swarm is mainly during the 
first few weeks of its existence. I think, also, that 
a full colony made likea Doolittle nucleus would be 
nearly as good as a swarm. E. E. HAStTy. 


Take frames of hatching and nearly hatching 
bees with adhering bees from several strong colo- 
nies, taking 10 such frames—that is, let 2 be full of 
honey; introduce a queen 48 hours after. If you 
do this at swarming time you will have a good 
working colony, as then there is no trouble to find 


full frames of hatching brood. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 





It is claimed thata newly hived natural swarm 
works with avim that no other equals. I don’t 
know Whether there’s any thing init. I should ex- 
pect about the same result from a colony made by 
shaking off the queen and half the bees into an 
empty hive placed on the old stand. 

C. C. MILLER. 

Artificial swarms can be made better than natu- 
ral swarms, because they can be made in due time; 
i. e., long enough before the flow of honey in order 
to have enough old bees to make use of the honey- 
flow, or late enough so that other colonies need not 
be deprived of their worker force during the flow. 
A good natural swarm is a good swarm only at the 
expense of the parent colony which is deserted by 
its foragers, and no good for the following 10 or 14 
days. CHAS. F. MuUTH. 


Many of the answers seem to indicate 
that the question should have been put dif- 
ferently—something like this, for instance: 
Will as much honey be secured from both 
swarm and old stock, where swarmed ar- 
tificially, as when they are swarmed nat- 
urally? and I will try to give my answer to 
the question as above. Although a new 
swarm will start out with more vim than 
any artificial swarm I have ever seen, not- 
withstanding I do think an artificial swarm, 
made with sufficient wisdom and discretion, 
will in the end secure just as much honey 
—or, rather, the swarm and parent stock 
together will secure just as much honey. 
You will remember that L wgstroth, in his 
book, tells us that natural swarming is 
wasteful—that is, so far as rearing bees is 
concerned ; but having a laying queen 
ready to give the parent stock as soon as the 
swarm issues, enough bees may be raised to 
produce still another swarm, over and above 
what would have been raised if nature were 
allowed to take its course. I believe this 
does not seem to work always in practice ; 
yet Ido believe we can often improve on 
nature in this matter of making increase. 
If the increase is of no use, however, owing 
to time, locality, etc., then natural swarm- 
ing would be ahead. My experience is that 
it does not asarule pay to make artificial 
colonies much before the bees begin to 
swarm naturally. Another thing, so few 
have the wisdom and experience necessary 
to make artificial swarms judiciously, that 
we might almost set it down as a rule that 
most bee-keepers will make more honey to 
let the bees swarm naturally ; and if they do 
not swarm at all, so much the better, pro- 
viding they have at all times ample facilities 
for storage. 


QUESTION NO. 71.—What kind of a bee-hat do you 
use? Do you consider a light-weight summer hat as 
cool as a light-colored felt hat, either stiff or soft? 

One of light green wire, with pasteboard crown. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Straw, with veil sewed on the rim; light-weight 


straw hat. DavaAntT & Son. 
I use astraw hat, and know it is cooler than a 
felt hat. P. H. ELwWoop. 


I wear u straw hat in summer time as the most 
comfortable for me. Cuas. F. MUTH. 


I prefer a light stiff felt hat with a loose veil (not 
attached to the hat). H. R. BOARDMAN, 
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1 prefer a light-weight summer hat, with a light 
airy bee-veil properly fitted to it. L. C. Root. 


I prefer the cloth hat sold by A. I. Root last sea- 
son to any thing else I ever tried. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
I have always used a light straw or chip hat, with 
black tarlatan sewed to the rim. It is very good. 
A. J. Cook. 
I like a good straw hat with a rim stiff enough to 
carry a veil, if I should want a veil; but I seldom 
use one. EK. FRANCE. 


Use a light-weight, broad-rim stiff linen hat, with 
a ventilator around the head part, and you will 
never wantafelt hatagain. Pau L. VIALLON. 


1. A light chip hat with a brussels-net veil all 
around it, sewed to the rim. 2. I will take the light- 


weight summer hat every time. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Root’s twenty-cent cloth hat, with a bee-veil. 2. 
I'd like to ask that “feller’’ if he “ considers a 
light-weight summer ” coat “ as cool as a light-color- 
ed felt”’ coat. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I use a light-colored straw hat, with a black all- 
bobinet veil sewed to the outer edge of the rim. 
I keep it in the bee-house, and change hats when I 
wish to wear a veil. JAMES HEDDON. 


I usually wear an ordinary straw hat. The light- 
weights do not protect one from the sun as they 
should; and putting in burdock leaves and greens 
and things is unsatisfactory. E. E. HAsty. 


luse 5-cent hats, also Root’s light hat. I think I 
prefer the latter, but the women prefer the 5-cent 
hats, because they droop. As I work mostly under 
the shade of trees, I like the light-weight hat. In 
the sun it might be different. C. C. MILLER. 


I use a white linen hood, with wire screen for 
face. Somehow I never could get accustomed toa 
hat aud veil, nor doI think them as cool or com- 
fortable as my hood. You would laugh to see it, 
but your laugh could not induce me to change. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Tusea light straw or linen hat, with a bobinet 
suck, baving both ends open, made just large 
enough to come down over or around the hat rim. 
A puckering-string in the upper end enables me to 
draw it neatly around the crown; the lower end is 
tucked under the vest. I cut a hole immediately in 
front of the face, and insert a piece of brussels net. 

R. WILKIN. 

I have had no experience with either kind of hat 
mentioned. Iam very much subject to headache, 
caused by eye troubles, and am obliged to use as 
light cool head-covering as I can find. For several 
years past my wife has braided my hats from Flori- 
da palmetto leaves, which suits me the best of any 
thing I have yet used. She has also made the com- 
mon every-day hats used by both of us for several 
years past. 0. O, POPPLETON. 


Some of the answers are quite amusing. 
Our friend George Grimm wears a linen 
hood, and persists in it, even though it does 
attract attention. I was rather inclined to 
think that friend Grimm would be one of 
the last to make himself conspicuous. 
Friend ©. C. Miller works mostly in the 
shade of trees, and from his foregoing re- 
marks we presume the women-folks with 





the five-cent hats have to attend to the 
hives that are out inthesun. Perhaps in 
his answer he came pretty near letting the 
cat out of the bag, though he did not intend 
to let it get out. As for myself, I can not 
afford to have two hats—that is, during week 
days. IfIdo, Iam sure to have the wrong 
hat at the wrong time. 


QUESTION No. 72.—1. Do bees ever store water in 
their combs? 2. If so, at what time of the year? 


No. DADANT & SON. 
No. GEO. GRIMM. 
I think never. R. WILKIN. 
I do not know. O. O. POPPLETON. 
Posssibly, in February. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I think not, except as they mix it with the honey. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 

If bees store pure water in their cells at any time, 
I never saw it. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


I have never known mine to; but I have had 
them store nectar nearly as thin as water. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
They store something that is pretty near water, 
but I don’t know that they store pure water. 
P. H. ELwoon. 
I don’t know. They gather water all the season, 
but I never could find outif they stored any of it. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
I believe I never caught them at it, but I believe 
they do. If they don’t, I wonder what they do with 
what they gather. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Bees carry a good deal of water when they are 
breeding fast. I have never seen water stored in 
the combs as honey is. E. FRANCE. 


Ihave found what to all appearances was water 
stored in the combs in ‘small quantities. This was 
in early summer. It did not remain long. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

Bees carry water to their hives only as they de- 
sire to use it to dilute or thin their honey. They 
are known to carry it most freely during the early 
spring. L. C. Root. 


All T know about it is, that they carry a good 
deal of water into the hive, especially in the spring, 
but I doubt if it is ever stored as clear water in the 
combs. C. C. MILLER. 


The impression that bees store water probably 
comes from finding lots of it in their combs in 
spring. Itis water of condensation. I do not be- 
lieve their ever store it. E. E. HAsty. 


1. This is a mooted question; but whether stored 
or not, I think water is one of the essentials for 
brood-rearing. 2. If ever stored, it is in early 
spring, when a chance to fly out and get it at plea- 
sure is not fully assured. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never caught them at it. I am skeptical on 
the whole water business. If water is so necessary, 
how can bees keep breeding a week at atime dur- 
ing rains and cold days, and feed the brood? It 
seems to me that the water must be for bees bard 
at work on the wing. A. J. COOK. 

Well, now, friends, | am very glad to be 
able to say that L have seen bees carry water 
and storeitin their combs. It was a little 
nucleus, however, inside of a greenhouse or 
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cold-frame. The little hive got very hot, 
and some of the bees went to exploring the 

reenhouse in quest of water. They found 
it where | provided it, and not only carried 
in loads of water, but stored it in cells close 
to the brood; but it does not follow from 
this that they sometimes put water in the 
combs under natural circumstances, but I 
thought it possible they might in very hot 
weather. 


_NowES AND QUERIES, 











WHAT TO DO WITH A CONTRACTED BROOD-CHAM- 
BER AFTER THE HONEY-SEASON. 

HAVE the most of my bees contracted to 6 L. 
combs. Had I better leave them so until they 
are through with the fall flow of honey? We 
are looking for one in August and September. 
Or had I better add more combs when the flow 

of white honey is over (which is very light), as I 
have never had them contracted to less than 8 L. 
combs before? J.S. WILLARD. 
Bedford, Ia., July 14, 1888. 


[At this time of year, if honey has aeeeet coming 
in you had better give the bees their full capacity 
of brood-chamber. What fall honey you secure 
will probably not be enough to make very much 
surplus. What you get will be needed to be stored 
in the brood-nest for winter. ] 





QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH NOT INFERIOR. 
Is it advisable for Northern men to buy their bees 
from the South, to breed from? 
Lander, Pa., July 9, 1888. J. G. TOWNSEND. 


{Friend T., bees from the South, if from a reliable 
breeder, are just as good as those from the North. 
Perhaps those bred in a Northern climate might be 
a little hardier, but we should think not.] 


HOW TO GET RID OF MORILLA CHERRY SPROUTS. 
What is the best plan to destroy morilla cherry 

sprouts? They are encroaching on my apiary 

grounds. Ihave been digging them up, but that 

only increases the pest. L. CRIM. 
Prescott, Iowa, July 18, 1888. 


[Will some nurseryman please give our friend 
the information he requires?] 





WHEN TO TRANSFER; HOW TO DO IT NOW. 
What time, during this month and next, is the 
best time to transfer bees? MAT. YOUNG. 
Frankfort, Ind., July 4, 1888. 


(This is not the best time of poor to transfer bees. 
Do this work during fruit-bloom, or during that 

art of year when there is very little honey in the 

ives. Just now the combs will be filled. As the 
honey-fiow has probably stopped now, you will have 
to be very careful and not let robbers get started. 
We would advise you to do the work just about 
dark. Be very careful after the job is completed, 
that there be no chunks of honey lying around for 
the robbers to get at next day. 


RAISING ITALIAN QUEENS IN A LOCALITY WHERE 
THERE ARE BLACK DRONES. 

Can I be successful in raising full Italian bees, 
my place having no bees on it? I live only about 
half a mile, though, from asmall apiary of black 
bees. W. W. PRIGMORE. 

Alma, Mo., July 5, 1888. 

{Friend P., you can not be successful every time 
in raising pure Italian queens in your locality, 
under the circumstances you mention. Probably 
one-half or two-thirds of them will prove to be 
truly mated. By the use of drone-guards applied 
to your neighbors’ hives (see page 5 of catalogue 
mailed you) you can get rid of the black drones. 





WASTE PAPER INSTEAD OF CHAFF. 

Will waste paper be as good as chaff to stuff the 
chaff hive with ? Seta SAGAR. 

Grafton, Wis., July 10, 1888. 

(Friend S., waste paper might be as good as chaff, 
but it would be altogether too expensive. It is by 
no means certain that it would any better, or 
even as good. ] 

BAIT FOR BEE-HUNTING. 

Please send me a prescription for preparing 
sweet bait that will draw bees far and near at any 
time of the year. A. L. GRESHAM. 

Mill Spring, Mo., July 8, 1888 


[Friend G., bees are sometimes attracted by oil of 
anise or by burning some oid pieces of comb con- 
taining pollen and honey ona plate. After starting 
them in this way, we give them honey diluted with 
water to about the consistency of raw nectar. See 
** Bee-Hunting,” in the A BC of Bee Culture.] 


FLYING DRONES. 

I notice a great many drones, flying in my hives. 
Should that be allowed at this season of the year? 
I have had very strong swarms from all but one 
hive. The prospect for honey is small, compared 
with that of a neighbor who gives his bees no at- 
tention at all. E. M. Tyson. 

King of Prussia, Pa., July 16, 1888. 


{Friend T., the presence of so many fying drones 
just now indicates nothing very wrong. Just as soon 
as the honey harvest is cut off, the bees will kill the 
drones themselves, if they have a good fertile 
queen. If they have not they will retain the drones 
until one has been reared.] 


A SWARM RETURNS SEVEN TIMES. 

My bees have swarmed out seven times, and gone 
back to the old hive every time, s0 my one swarm 
is one swarm still. I can’t tell what is the trouble 
with them, only I am about discouraged hiving 
them, only to have them go back in an hour or 80. 

MARTHA R. MATHEWS. 

Coldwater, Mich., July 12, 1888. 


{From your statement we should suppose that 
your queen had defective wings. The bees return- 
ing so many times indicates that she for some rea- 
son did not go out with them. If they have not 
done so already they will probably kill her. After 
a colony has made repeated attempts to cast a 
swarm they become disgusted with their reigning 
queen if she does not go forth. The result is, that 
we generally see another oue in her place.] 


BEES THAT WON'T GO apeayet WHAT’S THE MAT- 
TER 

My bees are not doing any thing this season in the 
way of storing surplus. Although they gather 
enough for themselves they will not work in the 
sections partly filled with comb. There is at least 
15 pounds of honey in the brood-frames. They do 
nothing but rear brood; and a very few, compared 
with the number in the hive, gather any thing. 

Sedalia, Mo., July 5, 1888. FRANK FEEKS. 

(The reason your bees do not go up into the su- 

ers is because honey is probably not coming in 

ast enough. We have noticed the same condition 

of affairs in our own locality. Honey has been 

coming in very slowly. There ought to be more 

than 15 pounds of honey in the brood-nest, to start 
the bees going above.) 
QUESTION 49. 

Mr. 0. O. Poppleton can tell us what the bees 
prefer, if he will take a peep into those Cuban box 
hives. I have transferred 12 here. All had the 
end of the comb to the entrance. 

NON-SWARMING. 

I have several hives that have not swarmed for 3 
years. W. J. DRUMRIGAT, 

Sarasota, Fla. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more Reon, Fe us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years . Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and pow oy of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above —— or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 
HIS time we have quite a lot of letters 
from the young folks, almost entirely 
on the subject of how they or their 
apas hive swarms. These are a little 
ate to be seasonable ; but as it is eas- 
ier to write about things that have just 
transpired (before they ‘‘get cold’’), our 
young friends are quite excusable. As these 
reports are fresh with recent experience we 
have no doubt but that we have gotten some 
facts that we might not otherwise have ob- 
tained. Besides the presents sent, we extend 

our thanks to you. 

Now, what shall you write about next 
time? Let’s see. Suppose you take for 
your next subject, How you or your papas 
stop robbing—whether in your own opinion 
it is the result of carelessness. Please tell 
us what would be the effect of closing the 
entrance of acolony on a hot day, to stop rob- 
bing. You need not try this experiment to 
find out, for lam going to guess you know 
already. You see,we want to find out how 
much vou know about robbing. 











A POWDER-CAN FOR A SWARMER. 

My pa uses a powder-can to catch swarmsin. He 
cuts out one end, and with a wad-cutter he cuts the 
holes init. He likes it much better than the box, 
because it is so much lighter to handle, and the 
bees are so easily shaken out. ALONZO A. GREEN. 

Lyons, Ohio, June 24, 1888. 


HOW HATTIE’S PAPA HIVES BEES. 

We have no hiving-boxes. Our bees always settle 
on the fruit-trees. When they settle up high, papa 
moves a table right under the tree, and sets the 
hive upon the table, then shakes the bees on it; 
and when they are low he spreads a sheet on the 
ground, and sets the hive on it. We have hada 
good many swarms this year. HATTIE BROWN. 

Ashbysburg, Ky. | 


THE FIRST POLLEN. 
Our bees get their first pollen from the pussy wil- 
low in February. I have two kinds of flowers in my 
garden, which bloom almost as early as the pussy 





willow. One is the variegated balm, which has a 

dark-red bloom. The bees get a red pollen from it. 

The other is the daffodil, which gives a yellow pol- 

len. ADDIE F. PALLIES. 
Mehama, Ore., Apr. 14, 1888. 


20 STANDS OF BEES. 

My uncle has about 20 stands of bees. We did not 
take any honey, last year; but in the fall they 
made honey enough to winter on. The honey did 
not taste like any I ever saw. SADIE BROWN. 

Bloomfield, Ky. __ 


HOW FANNIE HIVED TWO SWARMS. 

I hived two swarms this summer. One alighted 
on a little limb, and I then cut it off and put it down 
by the mouth of the hive, and then smoked them in, 
and the other alighted on a limb where I could 
not do the same, so I set the hive as near as I could, 
and then tooka broom and brushed them off and 
shook the limb also. FANNIE BORTON. 

Flint, Mich. 

And we suppose the bees of the last swarm 
were likewise successfully hived. 





ANOTHER SWARM OF BEES WHICH LIVED OUT OF 
DOORS FOR SIX WEEKS WITHOUT PRO- 
TECTION. 

Last summer one of the neighbors’ children told 
me there was a swarm of bees on their fence, which 
I could have. I went home and told pa, and asked 
him fora hive. He thought it would be a little late 
swarm, but I persuaded him to come and see. 
When we got there he found a nice swarm of bees 
with combs, but not aspoonful of honey. He cut 
off the end of the rail, and carried them home on it. 
He wintered them safely, and we are expecting a 
swarm now. Those bees had been on the rail near- 
ly six weeks. ETHEL EDWARDS. 

Ingersoll, Ont., Canada, June 4, 1888. 

You have indeed given us quite a valua- 
ble piece of information, friend Ethel. 
From yvur letter we take it that the swarm 
had little if any protection. We should like 
to know more about that swarm. 

CLIPPED QUEENS PREFERRED. 

My father has 12 swarms. He says that is all he 
wants, because they will supply us with honey, and 
he can sell all the swarms that come out. He has 
almost all methods for hiving bees, but he thinks 
the method of clipping the queen’s wings is the 
best. This is the way he does it: After the queen 
is fertilized he clips her wings. When the bees 
swarm he finds the queen and puts her in a cage. 
Then be moves the hive they come out of away, and 
sets the new hive in its place aud waits till they 
come back (for they will not alight without a queen). 
He then puts the queen on the alighting-board, and 
she goes in with the rest. Then he sets this hive 
where he wants it, and sets the old one back. I 
have hived but one swarm, and that was in the way 
described. We have not had much honey this year, 
as it is so far a poor season. CHARLIE P. ORWICK. 

Centerville, Mich., July 14, 1888. 





A CHINAMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH DRONES; HE 
**NO LIKEE A HEAP BIG BEE.” 

Papa and Ernie and I went up on a hill one Sun- 
day, and there were some stands of bees. They 
had some honcy in them. I think I counted 9 of 
them. We found a bee tree on the way back. A 
Chinaman was once hired in an apiary, and he 
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didn’t mind the stings of the bees very much; but 
when he came toa hive with a lot of drones in he 
started off, saying, ‘‘Me no likee heap big bee; he 
bite muchee.”’ They had to take the drones in their 
hands and show him that they wouldn’t sting, be- 
fore they could get him back to his own work. 
Papa had some foundation on a bench, and we saw 
the bees buzzing around it. We watched them. 
They bit great pieces of it off, and carried it away. 
Los Alamos, Cal., July 9, 1888. Lewis HILTON. 


RAY’S METHOD OF HIVING SWARMS. 

When a swarm is about settled on a pear-tree, 
evergreen, or grapevine, we pick up our swarming- 
box, throw back the duck top, slip it under the 
swarm,and then give the limba few small jerks. 
We then have about all in our cage. Next we 
throw back our duck top. We wait a little while till 
the outside bees can hear, see, and scent their little 
comrades in their wire cage. They will soon settle 
on the wires, and peep in, I suppose, to see mother. 
We then pick up our swarm and pour it in front of 
the hive prepared for them. RAY MURRAY. 

Ada, Ohio, July 23, 1888. 


Why, friend Ray, I don’t know whether | 


you Knew it or not; at any rate, you employ 
almost exactly the plan of hiving swarms 
that we have recently adopted here at the 
Home of the Honey-Bees, which we like so 
well. From our present knowledge we be- 
lieve there is nothing better than a wire- 
cloth cage large enough to confine two- 
thirds or all of the swarm, with a mouth 
wide enough to receive the bees shaken in, 
and so constructed as to close and confine 
the bees. The great trouble with most 
swarming-devices which we have seen is, 
that they will not hold the bees after they 
are captured. 


A SWARMING-BOX TO HOLD A FRAME. 

Pa was out harvesting one day a mile from the 
house, when a swarm of Italian bees came out and 
settled ona smal) apple-tree. As they were ona 
limb near the ground, ma and I thought we could 
hive them, so we took asheet and spread it near 
the tree, then we took the hive and placed it on the 
sheet, on sticks. Then ma held a poke exactly un- 
der the swarm. I shook the /imb, and the bees all 
fell off into the poke. Then ma took the bees and 
emptied them near the hive, but they went back on 
the limb. We took them off the second time, and 
they went back, so that made them cross, and they 
stung ma terribly, but I did not get one sting. We 
rang the bell for pa. He came und got his swarm- 
ing-box and held it near the swarm, and kept shak- 
ing the limb until all the bees went into the box. 
He then carried them to the stand. His swarming- 
box is made just long enough to take a Simplicity 
frame. It is wider at the top than it is at the bot- 
tom. There isa pole in it to hold it up. He can 
hold it up as high as he wants to, or as low, or he 
can take the pole out entirely. He puts a frame in 
it before using, which has a comb in. Then he 
takes out the frame and puts it in the hive with the 
bees. CLARA STREBY. 

Paw Paw, W. Va., July 9, 1888. 

We are interested in your papa’s swarm- 
ing-device. Won't you ask him to send 
us a photograph of it, that we may have it 
engraved for GLEANINGS? You may then 
tell us more about it. 


WATCHING THE BEES. 





I don’t er-jist ixactly know about them pesky bees, 

Ner if they’re gone back to their hive, er lit out fer 
the trees. 

I guess I'll er-jist set ’n’ rest on this ’ere busted 
gum, 

’N’ if they go to start agin, mebbe I'll hinder some 

A beatin’ of this biler here, ’n’ jinglin’ these ’ere 
things. 








FARMER MCWHARTER’S SOLILOQUY. 


Of all the plaguey things that lives cr walks er flics 
er sings, 

That's in the field, er in the wood, that has er tail, 
er wings,— 

There’s nuthin’ that I hate so bad, ez bees with 
their tarnal stings. 

Llike to sit ’n’ rest, ’n’ let my mind meander, es it 
will, 

Jest like them bees thet wander forth o’er wood 'n’ 
vale 'n’ bill. 

But they come home all loaded down with honey 
jest ez full— 

My mind returns ez empty ez the sack that’s held 
the wool. 

I like to think of the shinin shore, ’n’ wonder where 
it is, 

’N’ all the friends that’s gone before—of John 'n’ 
Joe 'n’ Sis; 

’N’ wonder if I'll ever reach that home of heavenly 
bliss, 





*N’ play the golden harp ’n’— geewhitaker ! what's 
this? 





PHILIP MCWHARTER, 
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OUR ONES. _ 





We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.—Rom. 8: 28. 

A TALK IN REGARD TO THE FAILURE OF THE HON- 
EY CROP; AND SOMETHING ELSE THAT IS NOT 
EXACTLY ABOUT BEES AND HONEY. 

EAR friends, poemeen a think that we 
here at the Home of the Honey-Bees 
are taking the matter very easily and 
very coolly in regard to this our third 
season without any a to speak of— 

at least, such is the state of affairs here, and 
to a greater or less extent in most localities. 
I know that many of you have been workin 
hard, and watching expectantly for a rewar 
for your labors, or some good evidence that 
there is to be a reward not very far off; and 
yet the summer of 1888 is almost gone by. 
Clover is gone, basswood is gone, and in 
some localities buckwheat is nearly gone, 
and no such yield of honey as we used to 
have a few years ago. Some of you have 
scraped up money, and may be borrowed it, 
to get supplies on the strength of what the 
A BC and GLEANINGS have taught; and 
may be you have made investments. You 
have had a good deal of faith in your humble 
servant A. I. Root; and now in this crisis, 
when this third summer has come and gone, 
and no such yield of honey as you have been 
told of has come to pass, what is to be done ? 
What has your old friend and teacher to say 
under the circumstances? Is he going to 
evade the question, or pass over it lightly, 
and go off on to something else—may be tell 
ou of some new trap or arrangement he has 
sell you? God forbid! T> tell the truth, 
I not only feel little like buying any thing 
myself, but I hesitate in advising any of the 
rest of you to make purchases—at least, I do 
not feel like advising you to buy bee-hives 
or section boxes just now, even if they are 
extra nice or extra cheap. There may be 
localities where this state of affairs has not 
come to pass. I know there are a few, and 
I trust there are many more where the 
are getting plentiful crops of honey that 
have not heard of. But there is certainly a 
large part of our country (and when I speak 
of our country I mean Canada too, where 
the folks are worse off if any thing than they 
are here) where there is little or no honey. 
The question comes up, What is the reason 
that honey does not come in as it did once ? 
In many localities it may be a good deal ow- 
ing to the fact that we have chopped down 
our basswood-trees; but this does not ex- 
lain the absence of clover honey. Why is 
it, that, with such a profusion of blossoms, 
we do not get honey as we used to get it? 
Candidly, I do not know. I do feelsure that 
we are going to have honey again—at least 
clover honey—in such large quantities as 
we have had it in the past; although were it 
not for these repeated failures, I should say 
probably next year would be a good one. It 
may not, however. Perhaps we had better 
base our plans to a large extent on the belief 
that we are not to have honey in such quan- 
tities as it used to come, say five years ago. 
I do not know what the matter is, and I do 
not know that the future will be any better ; 





but, may the Lord be praised! I do know 
that all things shall work together for yood 
to those that love him. 

A great many of you, perhaps, have plenty 
to do, and quite a number, very likely, do 
not feel much troubled or cast down by the 
failures in honey-getting; but I do know 
that a good many of the friends of GLEAN- 
INGS feel discouraged, and would like my 
opinion in the matter, given fairly and 
frankly. In giving this opinion we shall 
have to consider this matter which has re- 
cently been discussed, as to what other busi- 
ness a bee-keeper should have. I do think 
it is best to have some other business, and 
have thought so for some time. What shall 
the business be ? We can not purchase tools 
and outfits for a great many industries. We 
have not capital, neither do we want so 


|many different things gathered about us. 


Itis a misfortune to have a great lot of useless 
stuff lumbering up the premises. When I 
say we I mean to include ourselves here at 
the Home of the Huney-Bees. We shall, 
perhaps, for the next three or four months, 
stop our machinery, and let the greater part 
of our hands stop work; and this is the first 
time such a thing has happened in fifteen or 
twenty years. We shall want to be bus 
aboutsomething We may hire out and wor 
for wages—at least, a part of us; but unless 
we have extra ability, or are skilled work- 
men in some department of mechanics, it 
may be hard to find work to do. Many of 
the bee-keeping friends have positions al- 
ready, and have taken up bee-keeping only 
during their odd moments. If there is noth- 
ing to be done with bees for the next three 
or four months, what shall we do during 
these odd moments ? What would the great 
Father be pleased to see us busy ourselves 
in doing—he who gave us the little text I 
have just quoted—*t All things shall work 
together for good,” ete.? I told you in our 
last issue that I had felt of late as if God 
were indicating to me what sort of advice I 
should give you. I have prayed to him over 
and over, dear friends, that he might enable 
me to give wise counsel, especially to those 
who want my advice and opinion. Well, 
you know in what direction my mind turns; 
you know what advice friend Terry has giv- 
en in his strong earnest way. Just last 
evening [ found something in the American 
(iarden, from the pen of Charles Barnard, 
that seems to me to be on the right track. 
Every time we have a lull in business it 
gives us an opportunity of fixing up things— 
of looking up the odds and ends—the refuse 
and rubbish; of utilizing the things that 
would go to waste were we not obliged to 
get down and save the pennies. Well, I 
feelso happy over making a regular house- 
cleaning of all our available effects, that L 
rather enjoy it. There is surely no comfort 
or happiness in waste, and any thing that 
causes usto economize and save is a blessing. 
May be some of us think we have been econ- 
omizing and saving already ; but I believe 
there are rich lessons to be learned yet in 
this line ; in fact, 1 have sometimes thought 
that, when God sees we have gathered up 
the things going to waste, and utilized every 
little item, then he can consistently send us 
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more blessings. The extract I wanted to 
take from the American Garden is as follows. 
Perhaps it will make you smile a little to see 
how much it sounds like the talk that friend 
Terry and I have been giving you for a year 
or two back. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 


In every home-lot garden there are by-products, 
some worth money, others no money can buy. 
There are early peas. The peas are the direct crop, 
the empty pea-vines are the by-crop. Turnip-tops, 
radish-tops, pea-pods, bean-vines, potato-tops,—all 
these parts of our ip gee that can not be eat- 
en are by-crops worth real money. You can’t ex- 
actly seil them in the market, but you can sell them 
to yourself by burying them as fast as they gather. 
In this way they become fertilizers, and save money 
in the manure-bill, and add money by increasing 
future crops. In my own little home lot, every 
thing, including all the waste from the kitchen, is 
buried in the soil every day. In this way not only 
is the troublesome “garbage question”’ settled, but 
the place is kept neat, sweet, and clean at all times. 
From a series of experiments | find that ordinary 
kitchen waste disappears and turns into good soil in 
about a week after it is buried in the ground. Thus 
a troublesome domestic by-product is sold to the 
garden, together with all the by-crops, from cabbuge- 
leaves to onion-tops. It pays to keep a home lot, if 
for no other purpose than a bank in which to deposit 
unsalable by-products —a bank, too, that pays good 
dividends. 

One of the most profitable by-crops in my home 
lot is red blood, which stands for good health. No 
“hundred doses for a dollar’’ tor me, thank you! 
Does a cheerful headache rage 7 reason of much 
labor ata desk? Give meahoe. Itis the very staff 
of life. The garden is the cemetery for headaches. 
What if there be weariness of flesh after half a day 
in the cabbage-rows ? It’s only another name for a 
gorgeous appetite and a big sleep, and a feeling 
next day that the general universe has been made 
over new. The only way to treat illness is to nip it 
in the bud. A slight indisposition may be the seed 
of your very worst kind of a scrimmage with dis- 
ease. Pure air, sunshine, labor with the hands on 
the ground, will in many a case blast the bud of 
sickness, and by filling the veins with good red blood 
save weeks of pain and long bills from the doctor 
and apothecary. Having been more or less of an 
invalid all my life, | know from actual positive ex- 
perience that my home lot has this very year of 
grace turned in a by-product that, while it can not 
be measured in money, outweighs in value the en- 
tire first product of my garden patch. If there be 
any among you who rest in the shadow of impend- 
ing illness, (and who does not ?) let him excuse this 
preachment, for it is borne in upon me that good 
health is the greatest crop dug out of the ground. 
What if, by reason of mistakes, the home lot does 
not pay? This by-product will correct your ledger. 

In speaking of this matter of by-products, 
I want to touch upon a subject that I have 
mentioned several times before. [ mean 
the out-buildings adjoining our homes. 
During the two dry seasons of °86 and °87, 
the plan I described in the *‘ New Agricul- 
ture” has worked very well; but this year, 
when the ground has been soaked with water 
all summer long, even during this present 
month of August, it has not worked so well. 
The crops over the covered reservoirs have 
done splendidly ; but my good wife has ob- 
jected most emphatically to the bad odor 
around our out building ; and during the hot 
July weather it became so bad that it was 
evident something must be done. Ashes 
were thrown over the offensive matter, but 
that sent up great volumes of ammonia, 
which discolored the woodwork of the build- 
ing, and made additional cleaning and scrub- 
bing for the women-folks. Business was 
hurrying, and the horses were busy, so the 
matter was put off longer than it should 
have been, until my wife really felt like stir- 





ring up acivil war. To avert such a calam- 
ity, | dispatched the big wagon, with the 
top box on, to the peat swamp, for a great 
load of soft spongy peat, or muck. It was 
heaped up against the out-building, near the 
door. Then the whole interior vf the vault 
was covered with several inches of the peat. 
This sort of peat, or muck, ean be found in 
any swam)-hole in most localities. It dries 
out very quickly, and, when dry, is as light 
to handle as sawdust, or more so, and will 
absorb vast quantities of any liquid. The 
effect was magical. The bad odor was gone 
instantly, and now we keep a light tin pail 
full of peat, with a small fire-shovel in it, 
i ae convenient in the out-building, and the 
whole arrangement so commends itself to 
every member of the family, that there is 
now nothing offensive to sight or smell at 
any time. And what can be nicer for the 
garden than this peat, or muck, after it has 
served its office? Now, then, if any of us 
have not very much to do, let us see to our 
out-buildings. You can certainly find some 
of this peaty ground near by your homes. 
Pile it ina heap close by the door of your 
out-building, and the sun and air will al- 
ways keep the surface dry enough to handle 
nicely. Teach the children habits of neat- 
ness and sweetness in their youth, and when 
they grow up they will carry those habits 
along with them. When our good friend 
Ivar 8S. Young came from Norway to pay us 
a visit, he said he expected to find something 
progressive here in America in the way of 
out buildings, but he was a good deal disap- 
»0inted. I should like toshow him nowjust 
10W the peat works, and I think he would 
not be disappointed any more. If you have 
a bit of ground where you raise vegetables, 
fruits, or flowers, the enhanced condition of 
these products will amply repay all trouble 
from collecting the peat. 

If we are going to claim the promise of our 
opening text we must keep clean our spirit- 
ual natures as well as the physical. Only 
last week a well-dressed young man came 
into our town with a horse and UR BY drove 
up into the business part of the village, and 
announced that he was going to sell some 
jewelry. Nobody paid very much attention 
to him, for Jew peddlers are rather at a dis- 
count in our community. He held up some 
sleeve-buttons which he claimed were worth 
a dollar and a half. Some of the bystanders 
perhaps smiled at his innocence in thinking 
that anybody was going to buy sleeve- buttons 
of him at any price. He came down rapidly 
in price, and I believe he finally sold a pair 
for 25 cents. He then desired the customer 
to stand near by and not go away. This 
sess eo request attracted attention. When 
he had sold three or four more pair he gave 
each purchaser half a dollar as a reward for 
helping him to start a trade. My friends, 
what do you suppose the effect was? The 
aspect of affairs changed immediately. Peo- 
ple crowded in from every direction, wide 
awake and full of enthusiasm at the prospect 
of getting something for nothing. Our friend 
explained that he did not expect to do much 
business till evening, and that he proposed 
to give away some money by way of an ad- 
vertisement, to start the evening’s business. 
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He next sold some watch-chains for half a 
dollar apiece ; and after quite a number had 
purchased, asking them to stand along in 
rows as before, he gave them back twice the 
money they had paidhim. Our town now 
exhibited a scene something like our bee- 
friends see when the bees get to robbing. 
Laborers, mechanics, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, and printers, it is said; crowded up 
eagerly. I do not know whether there were 
any ministers, and I am not sure there were 
any professors of religion in that crowd ; but 
I trust there were not. From 50 to 70 people 
passed over their money for watch-chains, 
when they knew the goods were not worth 
it. In fact, the editor of our county paper, 
who had published a caution in reference to 
this very find of work, and may be in regard 
to this very man, a year or two before, was 


one of the victims. After he had got his) 


hands full of money, he, in a reckless way, 
took out a 20-dollar bill and doubled it up 
and put it inside of some kind of a watch, 
and dared any one to give him ten dollars 
for the watch, money and all. Two people 
seg sept at once; but the 20-dollar bill 
iad, by some sleight of hand, changed toa 
one-dollar bill. In perhaps one hour’s time 
this fellow took 50 dollars from the hands of 
an intelligent, educated, and, I hope I ee 
say, Christian people. Iam sorry that suc 

a thing happened; but, dear friends, there 
is an excellent moral to it. The little inci- 
dent reminds us of the fact that average 
humanity has a wrong gf in its heart. I 
am afraid that we, my friends, you and I, 
are not ready to stand the test when temp- 
tation comes suddenly upon us. Our hearts 
are certainly not right in the sight of God 
when we can be at any time entrapped into 
wanting something for nothing. What should 
a Christian do under such circumstances? 
Why, he should reply, simply, ‘* No, thank 
you.”’ And he should be able to say, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, and 
over and over again, if need be, ‘‘ No, thank 
you,”’ whenever anybody presumes we are 
ready to grasp eagerly for a half-dollar that 
= be obtained without giving a fair equiva- 


Much has been said on these pages lately 
about this matter of — food prod- 
ucts. The root of the evil, and the founda- 
tion of all these troubles, comes from a bad 
state of heart in the individuals. They are 
wanting — for nothing. A case 
comes up vividly my mind just now. 
Stratagem peas are the largest and most de- 
sirable of any there are in the market. We 
get 40 cents a peck for them right along, 
when ordinary peas will not bring 20 cts 
The — are so large that one can pick a 
bushel in almost no time; and the women- 
folks can shell them with equal rapidity. It 
is a small task to get them ready for dinner. 
Well, the seed has always been very high. 
Even though the Stratagem has been before 
us for several years, last season they brought 
from ten to twelve dollars a bushel at retail. 
By consulting our seed catalogues to the 
trade, I found one dealer who offered this 
seed for seven dollars a bushel. He stands 
almost at the head of the wholesale trade. 
I purchased two bushels, and made three 








aoe pi before any of them were ready to 
varvest. Well, the first patch proved only 
one-third to one-half Stratagem peas. The 
others very much resemble the old Champi- 
on of England. The consequence was, we 
did not have nearly as many Stratagems as 
we expected, and the pickers were obliged 
to sort out the Stratagems, or pick them all 
together and then sort them. I thought that, 
perhaps, some Champion peas had been put 
into the same bag by mistake; but my sec- 
ond patch, and third, all produced Champi- 
ons and Stratagems, evenly distributed, clear 
through the long rows. It could not have 
been accident; that is, I did not see how it 
could. The seed peas look so much alike 
that nobody can detect the difference, and 
the cheap common peas had been mixed 
carefully, clear through the two bushels. 
Our last patch was sown purposely for rais- 
ing seed; but the only way [ could get any 
seed was to sort the pods in nearly half an 
acre. I should have been very much better 
leased to pay fourteen dollars for just the 
Stratagems alone, even if I got less than a 
bushel, for the labor of sorting them has 
been a great many times more than the val- 
ue of the seed. So you see that I should 
have been much better off to have had seven 
or eight dollars taken out of my pocket,* 
than to have been cheated by having inferi- 
or seeds mixed with the good ones. A year 
ago last spring there was a great call for 
Black-seeded Dwarf German Wax beans. I 
ive the whole name, because it describes 
he variety. Well, one seedsman after an- 
other announced, ‘Sold out,’ so that we 
were obliged to look over catalogues, and 
correspond, in order to keep customers sup- 
plied. You see, people a great many times 
get their ground all ready before they order 
their seed; and a seedsman who values his 
reputation will do almost any thing rather 
than say he is out. Well, I found some of 
the beans, at a very high price. The seeds 
looked exactly like the genuine—were uni- 
form in size and appearance. When they 
came up, however, three-fourths of them, 
perhaps, produced late beans with common 
green pods. I made a second planting, to 
see there was no mistake. The bogus beans 
were, however, mixed evenly, clear through 
the bagful. I notified the seedsman, and he 
sent me some this spring that were all right ; 
but the demand this year was, as last, great- 
er than the supply, and I had to go to differ- 
ent places to get seed. Imagine my surprise 
to have the same experience over again! 
The first lot, with the counterfeit beans 
mixed evenly all through the bagful, came 
from Cleveland; the second lot, bought a 
year after, were fixed up exactly in the 
same way, Only they had more of the coun- 
terfeits and less of the genuine, and came 
from New York city. The consequence is, 
two large patches of German Wax beans 
now show these late long-podded green ones, 
with “! here and there a true German 
Wax. The plants are as unlike as any thing 


*To be consistent with my text and teaching, I 
should like to have those who have purchased 
Stratagem “peas of us, that have turned out as I 
have described, tell me how much will make the 
transaction satisfactory between them and myself. 
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can be; but when the beans are ripe and 
shelled, no one can tell a particle of differ- 
ence. You know I profess to be of the class 
who ‘“‘thinketh no evil;” yet 1 can not 
avoid concluding that somebody is at the 
bottom of this whole matter of mixing gar- 
den-seeds that are alike in appearance. 
Something for nothing, again. Can you im- 
ayine the state of a man’s heart who can sit 
down deliberately, and contrive to cheat his 
neighbours in garden-seeds? He gets a few 
paltry dollars—if his cheat succeeds. And 
thus the man who prepares his ground by 
the sweat of his brow, and cultivates and 
attends to his crop, finds in the end that he 
has got tares instead of wheat. If it were 
consistent with Christian character I should 
get mad. and declare I would raise my own 
seeds. In thinking it over, however, I have 
decided | will raise my own seeds, so far as 
I can consistently, without getting mad. 
Then I will write kind Christian-like letters 
to the man of whom I purchased those bad 
seeds, and we will ferret out the guilty par- 
ty, if it is a possible thing to do. With 
those two exceptions I have had reason to 
feel proud of the great seedsmen of Ameri- 
ca, so it behooves us to be slow to anger, 
but to cultivate, rather, that virtue that 
‘‘suffereth long and is kind.” Il know, 
friends, that may be you think I have gota 
good way off from my text, but I do not be- 
lieve I have afterall. You have no right 
to expect for a moment that * all things will 
work together for good’ while you are open 
to offers of getting something for nothing. 
God’s promised blessing can not be yours 
while you stop on the streets because some 
confidence man offers you half a dollar (with 
a watch-chain thrown in) for 25c.; nor when 
you mix poor seeds with good ones, to sell 
© your neighbor; nor when you put the 
best apples on top, and the gnarly and poor 
ones underneath; nor when you, by your 
actions, show that you expect to get for 
nothing any thing that is your neighbor’s; 
because, if you love God, you must love your 
neighbor too. The Bible says so. See: 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar.—I. Joun 4: 20. 

And you know our text says, ‘** All things 
shall work together for good to those who 
love the Lord.’’ The man who puts coun- 
terfeit beans among the good seed can not 
love God. It is impossible. He belongs to 
the prince of darkness; for if he loved his 
fellow-man even a little, he would give him 
just as good beans to plant as he would 
plant himself under like circumstances. 

Now, then, we have lately had some pret- 
ty hard flings at the Christian religion. Let 
us hunt up these fellows who are adulterat- 
ing honey, if there be any to hunt up, and 
see whether they are professors of religion 
or not. Let us hunt up the man who mixes 
cheap seed with that which is scarce and 
expensive, to defraud his brother, and see if 
he dare have the cheek to profess to be a 
member of any chureh. Let us, who have 
stood up before men, and assumed the sa- 
cred responsibility of being followers of 
Christ, look well to our acts and our words, 
and to the goods we sell. May be before we 
get through we shall discover the key to the 





mystery as to why we are short of money, 
out of work, and have not good crops to sell. 








REPORES ENCOURAGING. 


THE RIGHT VIEW OF THE CASE. 

EES wintered poorly, and the spring was very 
late. During the last of April and the first 
of May, I set out 29 colonies, 10 of them 
strong, and the other weak. Up to date 
(Aug. 4) | have taken from the six best col- 
onies 400 Ibs. of comb honey, and there is about 200 
Ibs. nearly ready in those hives now. The others 
have not done as well. I shall get in all about 800 
lbs. comb, and 100 Ibs. extracted honey. I have had 
10 swarms come out. The honey is of an excellent 
quality, and brings, comb, 20 cts.; extracted, 18 cts. 
I find that in bee-keeping as in all other pursuits 
we have our advantages as well as disadvantages; 
and it is those who continue and persevere that 
succeed. If we meet with success one year we 
should not get too enthusiastic; and if we meet 
with reverses we should not get discouraged, but 
go right on from year to year, being cheerful alike 
over success and failure; and then we shall find in 
the end as good a reward in this as in almost any 
other work. My motte has been, ‘‘Support your 
business and your business will support you.” I 
think this is, to a great degree, true. Whatever 
work we may be doing, we should give that work 
our watchful and prayerful attention, believing 
that the great Father will be just with us, giving 
us those things that he in his wisdom sees that we 
most need. He has promised to “ withhold no good 

thing’ from us. A. D. ELLINGWOOD. 

Milan, N. H., Aug. 4, 1888. 


AN EXTRA GOOD SEASON. 

We have had an extra good season for clover hoa- 
ey here. Have had but one equal to it in the eleven 
years I have been keeping bees. E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1888. 








SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF A FULL CROP FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

There are about 700 colonies of bees in De Luz 
against 1000 a year ago, a loss of about one-third last 
winter. About 75 per cent of a full crop has been 
taken. Only 600 lbs. of comb honey has been sold. 
We have been offered 10% cts. for comb, and 4% for 
extracted. The following is a tabulated report for 


this locality. 
No. colonies. Lbs. comb. Ext’d. 
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W. W. HOUGHTON. 
De Luz, Cal., July 31, 1888. 


FROM 69 TO 113, AND 600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

The season here so far has been poor for honey, 
but good for increase where they were allowed 
their own way. From 69 stands, spring count, I 
have got about 400 lbs. extracted honey, and 200 lbs. 
comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Increased to 113, and 
sold 10 three-comb nuclei. I hived all new swarms 
on old combs, so that all the brood-chambers are 
well filled with honey. Many persons’ bees here 
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have more than trebled their number of swarms, 
but have not made a pound of surplus. I sell my 
comb honey at 15 cents; extracted, 10 cents. My 
Japanese buckwheat I got of you has been sown 
three weeks and is now knee-high, and just begin- 
ing to bloom. I saw several bees at work on it this 
morning. S. L. SHERMAN. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, July 23, 1888. 


700 LBS. FROM 26 COLONIES; HONEY SELLING AT 
25 CENTS. 


The honey-harvest is about over, although the 
bees are working some on wild carrot and white 
clover. There was no basswood honey. The bees 
did well for what time white clover was out, which 
was not as early, nor did it last as long as former 
years. From 26 colonies I received about 700 ibs. of 
nice honey. Sections, asa general thing, are well 
filled out. I dono extracting. There is very little 
new honey offered for sale yet. What I have sold I 
got 25 cents a box,11b. Nearly all the honey this 
year is from white clover. 

THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 

One word for the Chapman honey-plant. I have 
only nine plants, which are now coming in bloom. 
I counted from 4 to 6 bees toa ball. I think one 
acre of the plants would keep several colonies busy 
for a while. JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Pa., July 23, 1888. 


THE SEASON HAS BEEN GOOD. 

We have 16 stands. Some of them arein box hives 
yet. We have taken about 50 or 60 lbs. of honey so 
far, and some of the box hives contain over 100 lbs., 
which we have no way to get at without tearing 
them allup. We tilted one over this spring, and 
took out quite alot of honey and old comb. The 
bees filled this up with new comb with a rush, and 
then swarmed three times. I transferred one about 
the last of June into a Simplicity, and they are do- 
ing nicely. We got a stray swarm 4 seasons ago, 
and we should have had 30 or 40 if we had kept them 
all, not counting the increase of those we killed and 
let escape. This season has been good so far, except 
basswood, which did poorly. We got honey from 
raspberries and blackberries, clover, milkweed, and 
Virginia creeper during June and early July, and 
goldenrod, wild cucumber, and many kinds of weeds 
during the remainder of the season. The bees are 
bringing in a great deal of pollen from corn at 
present. We started with 8 this spring. 

THEO. B. HENDRICKSON. 

Springdale, Pa., July 23, 1888, 


GOOD FOR IMPORTED STOCK. 

To-day I was down to Mr. C. Webber’s apiary, 
about 7 miles north-east of here. I find his apiary 
in the best order of any in this locality. He has 240 
colonies in all; 140 are new swarms, and all heavy. 
They are all from imported queens, some from you 
and some from Indiana, Georgia, and Florida. They 
are all good workers. He is able to take off 1000 Ibs. 
now, and will have 15,000 Ibs. of comb honey this fall. 

Hillsborough, Wis., July 29, 1888. E. E. TONGUE. 


A LITTLE MORE ENCOURAGING FROM MRS. AXTELL. 

We are trying to improve our bees during their 
slack time from honey-gathering by raising many 
young pure queens, from our best colonies of course. 
We confidently expect u full crop, as all things seem 
to point to an abundant crop of fa)! flowers. Buck- 
wheat seldom fails with us when all things seem so 
favorable, so we are holding our colonies strong by 








feeding a little each day at home. The small colo- 
nies (a few are small yet) and many strong ones are 
not getting a good living at our home apiary. In 
Timber apiary they are getting a little each day. 
The rains are bringing on the buckwheat most 
abundantly, and wild flowers also. The Chapman 
honey-plant grows so tall, from six to ten feet, that 
our heavy winds have broken it down badly—not 
only made it lea: over, but broken off the stalks. 
But the sweet melissa is roaring with bees. I am 
inclined to think it is ahead of the Chapman plant, 
for this locality. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Rogeville, Ill., July 25, 188. 


SO MUCH HONEY THAT THE MARKET IS WELL NIGH 
GLUTTED. 

I have one hive of bees that I have taken 104 Ibs. 
of nice section honey from up to date, and I feel 
satisfied | can yet get 1(0 more. There is so much 
honey here that the market is well nigh glutted, but 
no section honey near here but what I have. I get 
12% cts. for it. Extracted honey is worth 7 to 8 cts., 
and bulk comb honey (just as cut out of the old box 
gum) about the same as extracted. 8. J. FOSTER. 

Granger, Tex., July 25, 1888. 

Your honey-market doesn’t need to be 

lutted. By referring to our last statistics 
1D regene to honey you will see that there 
are plenty of chances of reducing this glut 
in the market. 











REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 
NOT A CELL OF HONEY ; GOING TO SELL OUT. 
CAN furnish you another discouraging report. 
I went into winter quarters with 75 stands of 
bees—50 old and 25 new. The new swarms all 
died. Some lived till spring, and by the time 
apple-blossoms came [ have only 40 stands 
alive. I never had as much trouble with my bees 
robbing as I had this spring. I have not a single 
pound of surplus yet—no white clover here to 
speak of, that has bloomed. I have had only 3 
swarms, which came out July 4, 15, 20. Last fall I 
took off a goodly uumber of crates with I-!b. sec- 
tions, some full and some partly filled with nice 
comb. These I put away and kept in nice shape 
till this spring, and put them on my hives just asl 
took them off; that is, the sections were never tak- 
en out of the crates. 

As yet | can not see that the bees have stored any 
honey in the cells, but they may now, for my buck- 
wheat is now in bloom. Bees have done badly 
here so far as I can hear—no honey, no swarms. 

Atwood, LiL, July 23, 1888. J. W.C. GRAY. 








ONLY 800 LBS. FROM 60 COLONIES. 

Last season was considered very poor for honey 
in this section; but from 60 stands, spring count, I 
had 2500 lbs. white section honey, 500 lbs. very fine 
white extracted. This season, fromthe same num- 
ber, and well cared for, 800 Ibs. section and extract- 
ed will cover the white honey. I doubled down 
June 10, from 90 to 60, very strong, and have done 
allin my power to prevent increase. 

McLane, Pa., July 28, 1888. A. W. HARKISON. 


Flowers have been abundant, and crops are ex- 
ceptionally good, but not one cell of honey so far as 
I know. Bees are mostly alive, carrying in pollen 
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and rearing brood, but must be carried over winter 
by feeding. G. C. STOKELY. 
Arnoldville, Indian Ter., Aug. 2, 1888. 


LITTLE HONEY; PROSPECTS POOR. 

The honey crop is very poor here this season. 
From 35 extra-strong colonies I have got so far only 
16 gallons extracted honey, not a pound of comb. 
Five built-out sections from last year; some hada 
little honey in when put on, but have nota drop 
to-day. Foundation has not been touched. We 
had a great deal of rain this month. It is getting 
very dry at present, and dusty, but heavy dew at 
nights. I expect good fall pasture. We had no 
white clover at all; but plenty of dog-fennel in 
place, which had for years past been rare. lam 
afraid we shal! have little white clover next year, 
as I can see no young among the grass, and no old 
to bear seed for next crop. A Mr. Mansford, four 
miles southeast of here, reports 30 gallons extract- 
ed and 180 one-pound sections from 8 stands; but 
he had 31 acres of alsike clover inside of half a mile 
of him. Gro. L. HOLLENBACH. 

Noblesville, Ind., July 26, 1888. 

Friend H., your concluding sentence 
seems to be a pretty strong testimony in fa- 
vor of alsike clover, and I do believe that 31 
acres of it might make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure to any moderate- 
sized apiary in its vicinity. 


SUCCESSIVE YEARS OF FAILURE NOT ENCOURAG- 
ING. 

As for the bees, no good. Basswood and white 
clover are gone, and no honey. Fall prospects are 
not bright. Much swarming has weakened our 
stocks; from 33 to 63 increase. How can successive 
years of failure inspire indomitable zea) in the pur- 
suit of emoluments growing out of the top ofa 
bee-hive? I feel disgusted and chagrined. Instruc- 
tions are chaff. Read and practice, and, lo! you 
are no better off than the old box man across the 
way. Itseemsthat the fools in this business are 
the hive-openers and bell-ringers, while the mer- 
chant of supplies is truly the nabob whose insides 
shake with the accumulated fat taken from the 
tired and almost empty corner of the poor fool’s 
pocket-book who is talking beeology to his neigh- 
bors and friends. No reflection on the integrity of 
friend Root. O. D. OBERLIN. 

Peters, I1l., July 18, 1888. 


Friend O., 1 am a little afraid that you 
are inclined to be prejudiced against capital. 
There may be nabobs in the sr “ly-busi- 
ness, but I do not know of any. . farasI 
do know, supply-dealers are at present feel- 
ing about as blue as the honey-raisers. God 
has given some of us talents in one direc- 
tion, and some in another; and although 
our lines of work are different, I think we 
should be careful about thinking evil of any 
particular class of people. Shall we not re- 
member that capital would be of little use 
without labor, and also that labor would be 
of little use, comparatively, without capital. 
When both — and labor go hand in 
hand, each glad of the privilege of helping 
the other, then each" fulfills the purpose for 
which God created both; and in that way 
we glorify his holy name. 
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And this commandment have we from him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also.—I. JOHN 4: 21 




















THE DATE OF THE NEXT NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

THE date of the next National Convention is now 
fixed for oct. 3—5. We believe that hardly a better 
time could have been selected. 


NOT JUST EXACTLY AS I MEANT IT. 

On page 610, Aug. 1, I tried to say, ‘‘Even the 
garden of Eden itself;’’ but by some awful blunder 
somewhere it was made to read, “Even a weed in 
the garden itself.” I think everybody must have 
been off on a vacation when the above was perpe- 
trated, and may be the compositor,was more experi- 
enced in weedy gardens than in the garden of Eden. 


BOOKS ON CARP CULTURE, AND CARP IN GENERAL, 
THERE are three things I want to notice in regard 
tocarp. The first is, that I have succeeded in get- 
ting our carp so tame that I can take them out of 
the water with my hands—that is, while feeding 
them, admire their beauty, and put them back with- 
out alarming them very greatly either; and I real- 
ly believe our carp-pond is worth all it costs, for the 
enjoyment it affords in playing with my fish. Sec- 
ondly, our old friend John W. White, whom most of 
you remember, probably, has recovered so far from 
the orders that were poured in upon him a year 
ago that he is now ready tosend out fish again at 
low prices. His address is Chatham Center, Medina 
Co., O. Last, but not least, our good friend L. B. 
Logan, editor of the Carp Journal, Youngstown, O., 
has just sent out the best book on carp culture ever 
before put in print; and Iam feeling considerably 
troubled because it isa better book than my own is 
likely to be very soon. In fact, itis a great deal 
better book than I had expected to get from any 
source whatever. We are told, however, in the in- 
troductory, that friend Logan got his wife to help 
him, and I suppose this accounts for it all. The 
book has 130 pages, entirely devoted to carp culture, 
and it is full of nice pictures to make every thing 
plain. Friend L. did not study it all up himself, 
however, but the book embodies contributions and 
bright thoughts from different contributors to the 
Carp Journal, written at different times for two or 
three years back. The price is, by mail, postpaid, 
65 cents. Our own book has got as far along as 38 
pages. One reason why I have been so slow about 
it is, that I want to experiment and test a great 
many different matters before I put them into book 
form. My book will probably cover different 
ground from friend Logan’s; but I believe it will 
pay every man, who has a carp-pond, to have both 
books. If you can not get more than one, buy 
friend Logan’s. Mailed from here at price stated. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HONEY 
BUSINESS. 

On page 567 of our issue for July 15, we copy a 
report from the Microscopic Society of St. Louis, 
and at the close of it | took the responsibility of 
saying that the report was not true, that, out of 
several hundred samples of honey, the majority of 
them were adulterated, The editor of the St. Louis 
Journal of Agriculture, in his issue of Aug. 2, admits 
that] am right about it, and makes a handsome 
apology. The blunder all rests on a reporter who 
was present at the meeting of the Microscopic Socie- 
ty. Of course, as the report was only a sensational 
one the papers took it up and copied it. The editor 
closes with the following: 

The real facts now developed show how imaginative a re 
yorter may be, and further show that an expert microscopist 
1as been unable to detect any evidence of adulteration in any 
one of 20 specimens of honey indiscriminately collected in St. 
Louis, all of which is to the credit of honey-producers and of 
retail dealers in St. Louis. We are gratified at so pleasant an 

outcome to the matter, which had its origin in a grievous mis- 
statement of facts on the part of a reporter. We thank broth 
er Root for his kindly allusion to the Journal of Agriculture, 
and will further thank him if he will give this statement a 
place in GLEANINGS. 

Perhaps we shouid add, that the original false 
statement was inserted unbeknown to the editor of 
the Bee Department at all,in the Journal of Agri- 
culture. It occurs to me right here, that the chief 
editor of any paper or publication ought to have 
perfect knowledge of every word designed for 
print, before it gets into bis paper. 


MISTAKEN REPORTS ABOUT THE ADULTERATION 
OF ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

In a line with the excellent article from Prof. 
Cook in this issue, page 640, we take pleasure in 
copying the following from the report of the Dairy 
Commissioner of New Jersey: 

CANNED GOODS. 

Several reports of sickness, said to have been caused by can- 
ned foods, were investigated during the year It was my prac- 
tice to follow up immediately all rumors or reports published 
in the popes, and some person was commissioned to make a 
searching inquiry as soon as possible. The result of these in- 
vestigations showed that, in every instance, the report was 
without foundation in fact. As an instance of the unreliabili- 
ty of these rumors, I may mention the pepest printed in near- 
ly all the papers, to the effect that a gentleman living in the 
southern part of the State had been made seriously ill by eat- 
ing canned corn. Investigation showed that the person had 
had no corn whatever, and that his illness was in no way due 
to food. 

CANDIES. 

Investigations have been made into the composition of some 
of the candy sold in this State, and the results, so far, have 
been erry me proving that little dangerous or poisonous 
material is sold. In May a report appeared in the Hoboken 
papers that children had been poisoned by eating candy, and 
steps were immediately taken to ascertain the truth of the re- 
port. Portions of the candy were obtained and sent to Prof. 
A. R. Leeds, for analysis. His report showed that the candy 
did not contain any poisonous substance, but the trouble was 
probably due to the feeding to a child large quantities of 
candy. The attending physician subsequently stated that 
** the illness was due to the mechanical stoppage of the bowels 
by ne the paper surrounding the candy.” 

The coloring materials now used in the manufacture of can- 
dy are rarely poisonous. 


I have foralong time been satisfied that most of 
the talk about poison in canned goods, and also in 
candies, was more of a sensational scare than any 
thing else. It was a sort of nice thing for the news- 
papers to pass around, with the pretense of warn- 
ing the public against terrible dangers. I am glad 
to know that it is not true, that any one in our land 
would put any thing into candy made specially for 
children, that would do them harm. This fallacy 
has become so widespread that it seems almost fol- 
ly to attempt to correct it. A runner for a whole- 
sale grocery was here afew days ago, who flatly 
declared that granulated sugar was on the market, 
adulterated to such an extent that more than half 
was something besides sugar. The sugar they sold 
at their house was all pure and genuine, of course. 
I tried to convince our friend that he was mistaken, 





and that there was no sweet substance known that 
would dissolve in water, and at the same time 
closely imitate granulated sugar, but I had to give 
him up. 











CHOICE NEW COMB HONEY. 


We have just secured some choice comb honey in 
1-lb. sections, up in 24-lb. single-tier cases, from 
our neighbor W. H. Shane, of Chatham. He is the 
man who always gets a crop of honey, whether the 
season is good or poor. e will have about 2000 
Ibs. this year. With the present outlook for honey, 
we feel justified in starting this at 21 cts. per lb. in 
single-case lots; 20% cts. in lots of 5or more cases, 
and we may advance in the near future. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


One untested queen, 75 cts.; three for $2.00; for 
more than three, 60 cts. each. Tested queens, $1.25 
each. H. G. FRAME, 

§-15-d North Manchester, Ind. 


J.C. Frisbee, Suffolk, Ya., 


Wants Your Address for his Order- Blank 
for Your Order, to be Delivered Neat 


Spring for 
BEES, QUEENS, HIVES, 


° AND ALL SUPPLIES, CHEAP. 


Address as above. 16-15db 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column 8htfd 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this becsuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep 
ing them in stock; and yetit is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


Hybrid queens, four for $1.00. 
Wo. BARTH, Petersburg, Mahoning Co., O. 


I will have some 12 or 14 black queens about Aug. 
10, which I will mail in my Safe cages for 25 cents 
each, with no other guarantee than safe delivery. 
A few hybrids at 50 cts., in same cage. 

8S. A. DYKE, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Very prolific hybrid queens at 20 cts. each, or 1 

will kill them. J. H. JOHNSON, 
Middaugh, Northampton Co., Pa. 





I have 6 hybrid queens, extra layers, to dispose of 
at 40 cts. each. SAMUEL SEITZ, Clarence, N. Y. 


I have about 30 choice hybrid queens, mostly mis- 
mated Italians, which I will sell at 30 cts. each, or 
four for $1.00. By return mail. 

JNO. M. KALE, Newton Falls, O. 


Three or four hybrid Italian queens for sale, in 
Peet’s cages, at 25 cts. each. Send money when you 
receive queens. G. WIEDERHOLD, 

Yonkers, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


I am Italianizing my neighbors’ bees as fast as 
they let me, and shall have black and hybrid queens 
to sellas I get them. I hate to kill them, therefore 
1 will send them to any address, C. O. D., for 25 ets. 
for blacks, and 30 cts. for hybrid. 

¥. P. Hisna, Henton, Shelby Co., lll. 


We have 25 mismated Italian queens ready to 
send by return mail, at 40 cts. each, or3 for $1.00. 
These quéens have been reared this season. They 
are nearly pure, but not up to standard of purity. 
We guarantee safe arrival, or money will be cheer- 
fully refunded if not satisfied. Address 

HILLSIDE APIARY, Douglas, Putnam Co., O. 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale 2 Messrs. I. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ll.; Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dow iac, Stich: F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viullon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valiecy, lll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, la.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, 0. 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, lowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, Ill.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Lll.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and ey list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to rample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co... Ulinois. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


READ THIS! 


I will sell one-story Simplicity hives with portico 
and a two-frame nucleus, with queen. golden Ital- 
ian, tested, through the season, fur $2.50. Untested 
queens, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen. 

MRS. OLIVER COLE, 
Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
Chenango Valley Apiary. 6tfdb 


7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


EES and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.50; 
untested, 75 cts. Bees, per lb., 85 cts. Nu- 
clei a specialty. Send card for rice list. 
MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
litfdb Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77 


A POSITIVE FACT. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL FROM THE 
OLD AND RELIABLE 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 


(Established 1880). 

Warranted, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Special rates on 
large orders. C ireular free. 5-16-17d 
GEO, H. KNICKERBOCKER, 

Box 41. Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 50 cts.; tested, $1.00. Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. I. GOOD, 
l0tfdb Sparta, White Cor, Tena. 


{#In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping Craves, the best Frames, &c. 
G2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CO., 


Itfdab WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“la responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Samples of the American Apiculturist 


sent free. Also our price list of the best strain of 
pure Italian queens. Address 9tfdb 
APICULTURIST, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 





A RARE CHANGE 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


FoR SALE.—My apiary, and fixtures for produc- 

ing comb honey. A bee-range unexcelled in 
California. Nine acres of raisin grapes, $1000 worth 
of grapes now on the vines. A rare chance for a 
man of some means to get hold of 320 acres of gov- 
ernment land. Address 


J. FP. ISRAEL, 
13-l6db Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


A HOME IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


350 acres, 1% miles from Cuthbert, the city of 
schools and churches. Land comparatively level. 
Watered by never-failing springs and a creek; 2 
carp-ponds; 29stunds of bees; 4 new 2-room tenant- 
houses, with well at each. Seven varieties of fruit. 
Dwelling has four plastered rooms. No malaria. 
Titles perfect. Price $4000; one-half cash, balance 
8 per cent. L. A. DUGG ‘ 
14-16-18d Cuthbert, Randolph Co., Ga. 


"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


RUBBER « STAMPS. 


I will send the new AB... pen and pencil 
stamp, from one to four lines, for 50 cts. pet Senge 
with ink and box. Also the Midget self-inker at 
reduced prices. Send os circular. 
15-16d F. A. MU RPHY, Delhi. N. ¥. 


IS NOW PREPA RED TO 
ood send promptly those beau- 
tiful italian queens (every 
one sen that huve given such universal sat- 
isfaction the past three years, at the low price of 
75 cts. each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 for 12. Ninety-eight 
= cent of all queens sold last season proved pure- 
y mated. J. F. WOOD, 
13ifdb Mention Gleanings. Norte Prescott, Mass. 


For Sale.- °°: Colonies 
e altalian- Bees, 
Strong, on 8 L. frames, with brood and tested queen, 
in oe, $5.00 each; or will sell bees by the 
pound. No foul brood. A. A. FRADENBURG, 


1l4tfdb. Port Washington, Ohio. 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


“FEEDING BACK.” 


There was apne never before gathered to- 
gether so much reliable information upon the above 
subject as is to be found in 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for July. If you have, or expect to have, unfinish- 
ed sections, read this No. If you have failed to 
make a success of * feeding back,” its perusal may 
show you where you made your mistake. The Aug- 
ust issue will be a“ Fair No.”* Price of the REVIEW, 
50 cts.a year. Samples free. Back numbers can 
be furnished. 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 

wis responding to this adverti emer! mention GLEANINGS, 


FOLDING BOXES.. 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Sonny Labels, 
etc., FREE. Sendforit. Addre 
A. 0. CRAWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 


(7 In responci:; @ this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Susq. Co. Bee-keepers’ ‘Assoc iation will meet in the 
Court-house, at Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, Sept. 8, at ten 
o’eloek. The following subjects will be considered ‘at that 
time: 1. Preparing bees for winter. 2. Preparing for and 
marketing surplus honey. 3. Does the raising of small fruit 
conflict with bee-keeping? All bee-keepers are cordially a 
vited to attend. H. M. SEELEY, 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 6th 
annual mee ting in joint convention with the North American 
Bee-keepers’ Soc ety at Columbus, Oct. 3,4, and 5. A special 
busine session of the Ohio Bee-kee pers’ Association will be 
held Oct. 4, to elect officers for the coming year, and for the 
transaction of other business. This business meeting will not 
interfere with the regular programme of the national conven- 
tion of the same day. FRANK A. EATON, Sec. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and F hg must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have ‘the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended galy for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for ae pee oe rey Ba notices offerin Pang 
for sale can not be inserted his h For such our re; 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be be 2 Sereede and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














1)° you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
plies? If so, = at once to 
1stfdb CHAS. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED. —To exchange ‘choice Italian’ queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
13tfdb North Prescott, Mass. 
Wanten: —To exchange Italian bees for a first- 
class 48-inch bicycle or a foot-power oo 
lathe. Engine lathe preferred. M4ttdb 
D. 8. BASSETT, Faroumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 


ANTED.—An honest and capable young man 

who has had some practical experience in the 
bee business, that would like to buy a half-interest 
in an established apiary of 250 hives of bees, and 
bee-house, cellar, extractors, etc. I have also prob- 
ably 400 hives of empty comb, 200 of them extra 
thick combs, that have been "used in extracting, 
which are valuable to those who know their wort 
Will sell a half-interest in all at a very low price to 
the right kind of a man. 
16-17-18 O. R. Cor, Windham, N. b 4 


7 ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
give somebody a rare ren. Speak quick. 
l5tfdb C. H. Smita, Pittsfield, Mass. 
ANTED —To exchange Cuthbert raspberry- 
plants for nursery stock, Italian queens, 
fowls, etc.; also bee-keepers’ supplies (new), or ma- 
chinery, honey, or offers. C. W. COSTELLOW, 
6-17 Waterboro, York Co., Me. 
ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert and Tyler ber- 
ry-plants for beeswax or female parrots, dou- 
bie-barrel shot-gun, breech-loading, 12 gauge. 
17-18d M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 








ANTED.—To exchange 1 4x4 Harrison lens and 
box; 4 one-fourth gem lens and box; | camera- 
stand, 14 x 17; 1 fine 10-inch burnisher; 1 air-brush; 
two6x8 back-grounds, and all fixtures for a first- 
class gallery, actual value $350. Will exchange a 
part or all for $200 worth of stock, foundation, or 
any thing useful. Write for complete list. ey 
J.C. FRISBEE, Suffolk, Nansemond Co., Va 


-ANTED. —To exchange, vegetable and flower 
seeds, campaign note-heads and envelopes 
(printed to order), reading-matter, ete., for Indian 
stone implements or relicsof any description. Write 
what you have. A. T. Cook, Clinton Hollow, N. Y. 
\ ANTED. —To exchange Simplicity hives, fdn. by 
bees, or queens of the Doolittle strain, fora 
Barnes saw, mortising or tenoning machine, or 
offers. Address Lock Box 888, 17d 
Shenandoah, Page Co, Iowa. 


Wa: -—To exchange full colonies of bees, 
$5.00, for poultry, seeds, tools, honey-boards, 
fdn., sections, F. P. saw. or any thing I can use on 
farm or apiary. W. H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
16tfdb Ex. Office, Ft. Smith. 
ANTED. —To “exchange 8. B. shotgun, Mrs. Cot- 
ton on bee culture, and A BC of Bee Culture, 
for books on Bible readings and Bible study, or oth- 
er books appropriate _ a young Christian to read. 
jd Wma. Etwick, Decorah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To exchange one silver hunting-case 
Waltham watch, key-wind; one 32 cal. breech- 
loading rifle. allin good order, for Barnes or other 
foot-power saw, for ger ag FF Address 17d 
A. 8. DAviIson, Aullville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 
ANTED.—To exchange for something useful, 
Italian bees and queens. Address lid 
OTTO KLEINOW, No. 150 Military Av., Detroit, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, 
Italian bees in Simplicity hives. Speak quick. 
lid J. A. BURBANK, JR., Pittsfield, Mass. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid. nee 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. We do this bee-use there is hardly value 
omy h to these gpeens to pay for buying them up and keep- 

em in stock; and yetit is oftentimes quite an accommo. 
aa ion bad nese who can net afford higher: ‘priced © ones. 








I have 15 or 20 black and bybrid queens to D dispose 
of at 15 cents apiece, or 2 dollars for the lot, in in- 
troducing-cages. All good a ne, queens. 
Send at once if you wantthem. F. P. CLARE. 

Oliver's Ferry, Ont.. Can. 


I have a few Italian queens, mismated, very pro- 
lific, which I will sell at 15 cents each. 
. D. Evwarps, Delhi, Il. 


Ihave 10 or 12 mismated oe ueens that | 
will sell for 25¢ each. /RIGHT, 
Battio Creek, Mich. 


I still have some good black queens, which I will 
send by return mail in new Peet cages (and guaran- 
tee safe arrival) at 30 cts. each, or 4 for $1.00. They 
were reared in 1887; good layers, and mostly mated 
with Italian drones. LESLIE STEWART, 

Jefferson, Scho. Co., N. Y. 
Ra He 


‘1A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “‘ comb” or “ extract- 
ed ”’ before the word “‘ honey,” for only 75 cts. per 
thonsand: 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 2% x 1 inch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 








adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for samples of this and 
many other pretty yn in labe! work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohie. 
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_ HONEY COLUpIN. 


c ITY MARKETS. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—We quote new honey, light, 
%-lb. sections, 16@18; light 1%-lb. sections, M4@15. 
Mixed 1%-lb., 12@15. Light extracted, in large cans 
or kegs, 1@9; same mixed, 6@8. Having made a 
specialty of selling honey for 10 years, we have eg- 
tablished a trade that depend on us for their sup- 
plies, and we have place for more honey every sea- 


son. More consignments solicited. Liberal ad- 
vances made. H. R. Wriaeart, 
Aug. 22. Albany, N. Y. 


New Yor«.— Honey.—The market is quite bare of 
extracted honey. Choice white clover or basswood 
will bring 74%@8 on arrival. We quote Southern ex- 
tracted at froin 55@60c per gallon, as to quality. 

Beeswax.—Dull at 28e. 

Aug. 2 HILDRETA Bros. & SKGELKEN, 
28 & 20 West Broadway, New York. 


CoLuMBUS.—Honey.—The market is very quiet on 
extracted stock, and dark grades of medium are 
fairly active at 10@12. For new light stock, the de- 
mand is good and barely supplied at 14@16, the finer 
boney being picked up first. Beeswar, none on 
market, nor in demand. The demaud for honey 
has increased largely during the last ten days, and 
old stock is all gone. 

Aug. 21. 





EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





DeTROIT.—Honey.—Best new white comb, Ib@l16. 
Very little new in the market, and sales slow. The 
market here for comb honey is too low, taking the 
short crop into consideration. It would be good 
— for the bee-keepers to hold their crop until 
ater in the season. 

Beeswaz, in less demand, and quoted at 21@22. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Aug. 22. . H. Hunt. 


CINCINNATI. —Honey.—There is a very quiet de- 
mand for all kinds of honey. Extracted brings 5@8 
on arrival. Prices for comb honey are nominal. 
It sells at 12@15 in the jobbing way. A few small 
arrivals of new comb honey made their appearance, 
and sold at 4@l6c. Beeswar isin good demand at 
20@22 on arrival, for good to choice yellow. 

Cuas. F. Mota & Son, 

Aug. 21. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louts.—Honey.—We have to report a quiet 
market. We quote strained and extracted, in bar- 
rels, 44@5%; in cans, 74@9. Comb, 138@15. 
Beeswax, prime, 21. 
Aug. 22. D. G. TuTt GROCER Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—We have received two consign- 
ments of new honey, and are selling at 18c per 
pound. This honey is from Vermont, and is a very 
good quality. Old honey is all sold 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Aug. 22. 57 Chatham S8t., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YoOrK.—Honey.—The market is pretty well 
cleaned out of old stock. New goods, too early to 
name price. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

Aug. 22 New York. 








Cui1caGo.—Honey.—There is no change since our 
Jast quotations. Receipts of new crop very light. 
BURNETT, 
Aug. 22. 


A. 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
KANSAS CITY.—Honey.—We quote: New 1-b. 
comb honey, 18; 2-).do, 15. California 1-h. comb, 
18; 2-. do., 15. Cal. extracted white, 744; amber, 7; 
State, extracted white, 7. Beeswax, 18@20. 
CLEMONS. CLooN & Co., 
Aug. 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is some demand for 
new honey; very little in the market, and selling at 
15@16 for white 1-1. sections. A.C. KENDEL, 

Aug. 21. Cleveland, O. 


Boston.—Honey.—Best new J, honey, 18@20; 
pee . 4@16. Extracted, 8@10. Beeswaz, 25. 
ug. 4 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mags. 





KANSAS CrTyY.—Honey.—The demand for honey 
is good, and prices firm, with only a light stock in 
sight. We quote 1-. sections, choice, 18; dark, 14; 
2-fb., choice, 16; dark, 13. Extracted, in 60-t. cans, 
white, 8; amber, 7. Barrels and kegs, 5@8. 

Beeswax, none on the market. 

Aug. 29. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey in 5-gallon tin cans, 
screw top, crated, free on cars here, at 10c per Bb.; 
60 ths. in cans. M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 

14 in crate, fine bass- 


FoR SALE.—20 crates, 1-t., 
wood honey, 20 ¢ tb., f. o. b. cars. H. L. GRAHAM, 
Grandview, lowa. 


For SALE.—Nice clover honey in one-pound sec- 
tions, l5c per lb. at depot here. 
CHAS. T. GEROULD, Floss, Bradford Co., Pa. 


Who will furnish me five to six hundred Ibs. old 
or new buckwheat honey the cheapest? 
J. Q. A. HAUGHEY, 
31 Aldrich St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


fire You GOing (0 the Fair? 


If so, read the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 
for August. It is especially devoted to Apiarian 
Exhibitions at Fairs, and is contributed to by H. D. 
Cutting, Prof. A. J. Cook, James Heddon, M. M. 
Baldridge, M. H. Hunt, R. F. Holterman, Dr. A. B. 
Mason, and J. H. Martin. 

The Sept. No. will be devoted to “ Food and its 
Relation to the Wintering of Bees.’ Price of the 
REVIEW, 50 cts. ayear. Samples free. Back num- 
bers can be furnished. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages: price 25cts. The 
REVIEW a this book i 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U. 8. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


(PIn responding to this adverticement me ntion GL KANINGS, 


BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE. 


Every farmer and bee-keeper should have it. 
15th thousand just out; much enlarged, eee 
illustrated, and fully up to date. Itis both pract 
cal and scientific. Price $1.50. To dealers, $1.00 by 
mail to any address. In 100 ~— 50% off by freight. 
11-15d Address A. J. COOK, 
Agricultural ¢ ‘ollege, Mich. 
twin responding | to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


LANGSTROTH FUND. 


A good full-length photograph of Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, mounted on -cabinet card, will be sent to 
any address for 0 cts. One-half to go to the Lang- 
stroth Fund. Address THOMAS B. REYNOLDs, 
17-18d Box 356, Dayton, Ohio. 

iin re sponding to this adve rtineme nt mention GLEANINGS, 


BEES 














and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1. 25; 

untested, 75 cts. Send card for se list. 
MISS A. M. TAYLO 

1stfdb Mulberry Grov e Bond Co.. Ti. Box 7 


ORTHWESTERN ARK ANSAS — The 
le-Orchard of America. 

Dace arm; 3 good wells; 40 acres in tame grass; 
800 apple-trees, and a number of peach-trees; good 
dwelling-house of 8 rooms. Only 3 miles from town. 
Elevation 1500 ft. Owner * leaving the country. 

Address COL. W. BEERS, 
17-18d Fayetteville, Washington Co., Ark. 


WE will pay 10 cents for Jan. 1, 1883, GLEANINGS, 
until further notice. A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 


column. Rota 
aakall 








The Darke County (O.) Union Bee-keepers’ Society will hold a 
basket meeting on the Greenville fairgrounds, 7 day, Sept. 7, 
1888. J. A. Rog, Sec’y, 








